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SHASTA AND ATHAPASCAN MYTHS FROM OREGON. 
COLLECTED BY LIVINGSTON FARRAND; 


EDITED BY LEO J. FRACHTENBERG. 


TuE following tales were collected by Dr. Livingston Farrand in 
1900 on the Siletz Reservation, in northwestern Oregon, on a journey 
the means for which was provided through the generosity of the late 
Mr. Henry Villard. The collection consists of fifteen Shasta, five 
Joshua, and two Titu’tuni traditions. This material was turned 
over to me by Professor Boas with a request that I prepare it for pub- 
lication. 

Of the fifteen Shasta traditions recorded by Farrand, seven are 
almost identical with, and two others quite similar to, stories obtained 
and published by Roland B. Dixon in a previous number of this 
Journal. The combined material shows that there exists a close 
similarity between the mythology of the Shasta Indians and those of 
the surrounding tribes, such as the Yana, Maidu, Wintun, Klamath, 
Takelma, Coos, and other tribes of the Pacific coast. Shasta myth- 
ology has clearly all the characteristics of that part of the Pacific 
coast area which includes northern California, Oregon and Washington. 
It shows, however, a closer relationship to the mythology of the 
northern California Indians than to those of Oregon and Washington. 
The characteristic stories of the ‘‘Loon-Woman’’ and the “ Tar-Baby”’ 
episode, for instance, are present. 

The Athapascan narratives contained in this collection are few in 
number. They resemble the stories of other tribes of the coast of 
Oregon, and seem to have little, if anything, in common with the 
Athapascan folk-tales of the north or of New Mexico. 

A correlation between the traditions recorded here and those ob- 
tained among other American Indian tribes is hardly within the scope 
of this paper. However, attention has been called by the editor 
whenever possible, to the occurrence of similar myths among the 
most important neighboring tribes. For this purpose reference has 
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been made to the following traditions collected by other students of 
American Indian folk-lore and previously published: 


FRANz Boas, Chinook Texts (Bulletin 20, Bureau of American Ethnology), 

— Indianische Sagen von der Nord-pacifischen Kiiste Nord-Amerikas 
(Berlin, 1895). 

— Kathlamet Texts (Bulletin 26, Bureau of American Ethnology). 

— Traditions of the Tillamook Indians (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. xi). 

JEREMIAH CuRTIN, Creation Myths of Primitive America (Boston, 1898), 

RoLanp B. Dixon, Maidu Myths (Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. xvii). 

— The Northern Maidu (Jbid.). 

— Maidu Texts (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, vol. iv), 

— Shasta Myths (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxiii). 

LEo J. FRACHTENBERG, Coos Texts (Columbia University Contributions 
to Anthropology, vol. i). 

— Lower Umpqua Texts (Jbid., vol. iv). 

PLINY EARLE GopparD, Jicarilla Apache Texts (Anthropological Papers 
of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. viii). 

RoBERT H. LowiE, The Test-Theme in North American Mythology (Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxi). 

— The Northern Shoshone (Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. ii). 

EDWARD SapiR, Takelma Texts (Anthropological Publications of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. ii). 

— Yana Texts (University of California Publications in American Archaeol- 
ogy and Ethnology, vol. ix). 

— Wishram Texts (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, 
vol. ii). 

James TeErT, Mythology of the Thompson Indians (Publications of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, vol. viii). 

— The Shuswap (Jbid., vol. ii). 

T. T. WATERMAN, The Explanatory Element in the Folk-Tales of North- 
American Indians (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xxvii). 

All references to the traditions of the Alsea, Molala, and Kalapuya 
Indians were taken from manuscript material collected by me during the 


last five summers. The first of these collections is now in course of publica- 
tion as a Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


I have endeavored to keep as close as possible to the narrative as 
recorded by the collector. Stylistic changes have been made only when 
absolutely necessary. Thus misunderstandings are most likely to be 
avoided. I have arranged the tales so as to begin with creation myths. 
These are followed by transformation and other tales. During a 
recent visit to the Siletz Reservation I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity offered of verifying Dr. Farrand’s spelling of certain native 
names and geographic terms. All footnotes are mine with the excep- 
tion of a few, for which the collector has been given due credit. 

LEo J. FRACHTENBERG. 
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SHASTA MYTHS. 1! 
I. THE ORIGIN OF DEATH.’ 


Long, long ago Coyote was considered the wisest being to whom 
all people were wont to go for advice and help in times of distress. 
Coyote was living with Spider. Each of them had a boy. One day 
Spider’s child died. So he went to Coyote, saying, ‘‘My child died. 
I should like to have my child come back to life. What do you think 
of it?’”” But Coyote replied, “I don’t think it will be right; for, if 
all dead people should come back, there would be too many spirits 
in the world, and then there would hardly be room for us living 
people.”” Spider went home saying nothing. 

After a while Coyote’s child died; and he went at once to Spider, 
addressing him thus: ‘Friend, you were right a little while ago. My 
child is dead now, and I am willing to agree that both our boys should 
come back to life.” But Spider answered, ‘‘ No, this cannot be done. 
My child is all spoiled now. It is too late.” Coyote tried to induce 
Spider to change his mind, but Spider remained inexorable. 


2. THE THEFT OF FIRE.’ 


“We shall have to change this rock so that we can have regular 
fire,” said Coyote one day. He was tired of having to pile rocks in 
order to obtain heat. He was not satisfied. ‘‘There is a shaman,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘who has regular fire, and I shall try to obtain some from 
him.’”’ The other people tried to dissuade him from this dangerous 
undertaking, but he paid no heed to them. He started out, and soon 
came to the place where the fire was kept. All the fire-keepers had 
gone on a man-hunt, and only the children were left in charge. 

Coyote approached the fire with a stick in his hand. ‘‘Who are 
you? Where have you been?” one of the children asked him suspi- 
ciously. ‘“‘Oh, visiting relatives around here,’’ Coyote answered. 
One child said, ‘‘My father warned us that no one but Coyote would 
come here, and he told us to beware of him.’’ — ‘‘ Nonsense,”’ said 
Coyote as he sat down by the fire. His blanket reached to the very 
fire into which he had pushed his stick, unobserved by the children. 

1 Obtained from Klamath Billie. The various Indian tribes that live on the Siletz 
Reservation refer to the Shasta as Klamath Indians: hence the name “ Klamath”’ Billie. 

2 This story agrees with the version obtained by Dixon, with the exception that Spider 
is substituted here for Cricket (see Dixon, Shasta Myths, pp. 14-15). Aclose resemblance 
has been found between this story and a similar Takelma myth (see Sapir, Takelma Texts, 
Pp. 99-101; compare also Dixon, Maidu Myths, pp. 42-44; id., Maidu Texts, pp. 51-55; 
Sapir, Yana Texts, pp. 91-93; Frachtenberg, Coos Texts, pp. 43-45; id., Lower Umpqua 
Texts, pp. 40-43; James Teit, Mythology of the Thompson Indians, p. 329). A similar 
myth was obtained among the Kalapuya Indians. 

3 Identical with the version obtained by Dixon (see Dixon, Shasta Myths, pp. 8-9). 
The fire-myth has been found practically among all tribes of this region. 
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“Don’t be afraid of me, children! I am your cousin,” he said. His 
stick began toburn. ‘Look over there, look!” he exclaimed suddenly; 
but the children insisted that they had been warned against Coyote, 
and refused to look. He laughed at their fears, and reassured them. 
“Look, children, at Coyote’s house!” said he again. This time the 
children looked, and Coyote dashed out of the house with the burning 
fire-stick in his hand. 

Before entering the fire-house, Coyote had stationed some of his 
people at different points. Just as he dashed out from the house, the 
shaman returned, and, suspecting what had happened, he set out in 
pursuit of the thief. Coyote ran with the fire-stick until he reached 
Eagle. Eagle ran with it next, and tossed it to Buzzard. The last 
man to receive the fire was Turtle. He was a slow runner, and was 
soon in danger of being overtaken, so he hid the fire in his armpit and 
jumped into the river. The shaman shot him in the back; and Turtle 
exclaimed, ‘Ouch! this (arrow) will make a tail afterwards.” 

When Coyote came home, he inquired after the fire. Buzzard said, 
“We gave it to the wrong man.”’ — ‘‘ Why did you give it to Turtle?” 
Coyote scolded him. He was very angry. Soon Turtle appeared on 
the opposite bank of the river, and Coyote began to abuse him. 
Turtle said, ‘Keep still, Coyote! I have the fire,”” whereupon he 
threw it on the ground, and a great fire started in the mountains. 
All people came to obtain fire, and there has been fire ever since. 

Afterwards! Coyote made fire-sticks and instructed his people in 
the making and use of the fire-drill. He also it was who laid down the 
law, ‘‘Only men shall carry fire-sticks, not women. Let the women 


7? 


pack the wood, and we will carry the fire-sticks! 


3. THE FLOOD.’ 


One day Coyote said, ‘‘This world will pretty soon become full 
of water, and we shall all die.’”, The people, however, thinking that 
he was joking, did not believe him, although he repeatedly admonished 
them to prepare canoes in which they could save themselves. «Coyote 
kept on saying, “‘The flood will come in about ten years.” 

In due time, after the expiration of ten years, the flood came. 
Coyote sought refuge upon a high mountain, whither he was followed 
by only two people. Soon the water began to rise until the whole 
world was flooded. All the people were drowned except Coyote and 
his two companions. The water kept on rising, and threatened to 
reach the mountain where Coyote was. He became desperate, and 

1 This episode is missing in Dixon's version. 

2 Probably another form of the story of ‘‘Coyote and the Flood” obtained by Dixon 
(see Dixon, Shasta Myths, p. 31). A similar myth was obtained in fragmentary form 
among the Alsea Indians (see also Frachtenberg, Coos Texts, pp. 45-49). 
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asked himself, ‘‘Am I going to die now?’’ Presently the water rose 
higher, and he addressed the same question to his tail. The tail 
replied, ‘‘No!”” Later on he asked the same question of his penis, 
to which the penis answered, “‘ No, this is the last stage of the flood.” 

Soon the flood subsided, and the people came to life again.1 Coyote 
assembled them all at one place, and told them, ‘‘ Now I will give 
you names.”’ He then named them Deer, Grizzly Bear, Black Bear, 
Panther, Spider, Rattlesnake, Bumblebee, Fly, Chicken-Hawk, Crane, 
Crow, Humming-Bird, Kingfisher, Raven, Elk, Wild-Cat, and Garter 
Snake. The people thereupon dispersed all over the country. 


4. THUNDER AND HIS SON-IN-LAW. 

Ikiyeme’, the Thunder, had two daughters who were courted by 
many men. But Ikiyeme’ was mean, and tried to kill the suitors of 
his daughters. In vain the girls remonstrated with their father, 
telling him that they wanted a husband. 

One day a good-looking man arrived to court the girls. The girls 
told their father, and he asked to see the young man. The suitor was 
smart, and, as he went to see Thunder, he said to himself, ‘‘I wish 
the old man would like me!’’ Thunder looked at the young man, 
and said to his daughters, ‘‘I like him. He is the kind of man I have 
been looking for. Do you two take him for your husband!”’ So 
the girls married the young man. 

The next day Thunder said to his son-in-law, “‘I want to eat salmon: 
Go and spear some! You will find a big red salmon in the river. 
This is the one I want you to spear.” The young man took his spear 
and went to the river. He had a small brother whom he was in the 
habit of taking along everywhere. Pretty soon he saw a red salmon, 
and he said to his little brother, ‘‘You sit here and watch me spear 
this salmon.’”’ He hit the salmon; but the salmon started down- 
stream, and the young man followed him. His brother waited for 
him all day, and at last gave him up as lost. The salmon took him 
all the way to the ocean, where the young man succeeded in hooking 
him. On the third day he returned and gave his father-in-law the 
salmon. Thunder was surprised, and said, ‘‘I’ll cook it outside.” 
He said this because he was mean and did not want to share the 
meat with any one else. 


1 It is interesting to note that in the Molala version of the Flood the people also come 
to life without being resurrected by Coyote. 

2 A Shasta version of the ‘‘ Test of the Son-in-law”’ story, so frequently met with in 
the mythologies of the Pacific and Western area (compare particularly Boas, Sagen, pp. 
39, 67, 70, 118, 136, 198; id., Chinook Texts, pp. 33-35; id., Kathlamet Texts, pp. 113- 
117; Curtin, Creation Myths, p. 145; Dixon, Maidu Myths, pp. 67-71; Frachtenberg, 
Coos Texts, pp. 27-29). Similar stories were also obtained among the Alsea and Kalapuya 
Indians. 
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Soon afterwards Thunder asked his son-in-law to go with him to 
the sweat-house. The young man consented, and Thunder said, 
“You go in first!” He did so, taking along a small stick. Pretty 
soon rattlesnakes came at him, but he killed them with his stick. 
He tied up the rattlesnakes and took them to his father-in-law. 
“Here,” he said to him, ‘‘I found these in the sweat-house.””’ Thunder 
said nothing. 

The next morning Thunder pointed out a cliff to his son-in-law, 
and asked him to fetch some bird-eggs from there. The cliff could be 
ascended by means of steps which Thunder had made. The young 
man climbed up; but when he came to the top and looked down, the 
steps had disappeared, and there was nothing but a steep precipice. 
He thought, ‘Verily, I shall die now.’’ He staid there five nights, 
and the girls gave him up as dead. Thunder was glad, because he 
was sure he had at last rid himself of his son-in-law. But the young 
man did not give up. He threw his stick down, and noticed that it 
fell down fast. Then he threw some lichens, and, behold! they were 
falling down slowly. So he picked all the lichens he could reach, 
(wove them into a mat,) sat down on it, and descended slowly with the 
eggs in his hands. He gave the eggs to his father-in-law, who said, 
“‘T’ll make a fire and boil them over there.” 

The next day Thunder invited his son-in-law to play spring-board 
with him. The young man consented, and they went in quest of a 
suitable log. Having found one, Thunder sat down near the butt- 
end, while the young man took a position near the spring-end. After 
a while he persuaded his father-in-law to sit at the very end, where- 
upon he jumped off suddenly, and the tree swung Thunder clear into 
the sky, where he has been staying ever since. The young man 
taunted his father-in-law. 


5. THE GIRL WHO MARRIED HER BROTHER.! 


A mother and her ten children were living together. The oldest 
was a girl, called Ané’diwi’d6wit.2, She was mean; and her mother 
had to hide from her the youngest child, a boy, called O’manits.* 
Anédiwi’déwit was wont to ask her mother, ‘‘Where is that child 


1 This story differs in a few minor details only from the version obtained by Dixon 
(see Dixon, Shasta Myths, pp. 9-10). In Dixon’s version, Omanuts and his family 
ascend the sky by means of a rope, which breaks as soon as one of his brothers looks back. 
Omanuts is rescued by two Duck-Girls, and his children (and not Omanuts himself) kill 
his former wife. This myth is another form of the ‘‘Loon-Woman” story, typical of 
northern California (cf. Dixon, Maidu Myths, pp. 71 et seg.; Curtin, Creation Myths, 
pp. 407 et seg.; Sapir, Yana Texts, pp. 229 ef seq.). 

2 “ Aniduidui”’ in Dixon’s story. 

3 Dixon, “‘Ommanutc.”’ According to a footnote made by Farrand, the word ‘‘appar- 
ently means ‘floating up in the air,’ referring to the fact that Omanuts floated up after 
having fallen into the fire.” 
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you bore some time ago?” to which her mother would reply, “Oh, 
I lost him long ago.”” Every morning Anédiwi’déwit saw her mother 
go down to the spring. She followed her, and noticed that the water 
was disturbed, as if some one had been swimming there. 

One day Anédiwi’déwit found a long hair in the water. She meas- 
ured it with the hair of her other brothers, and found it to be too 
long. So she decided to learn whose hair it was. Every night she 
camped at the spring, until one morning she saw a strange man 
come down to bathe. Then she knew who had been disturbing the 
water, and to whom the hair belonged. It was O’manits. She fell 
in love with him, and decided to marry him. She went home and 
asked her mother to prepare some food for her, as she was going away. 
Her mother gave her food, and Anédiwi’déwit asked, ‘‘Who wants to 
accompany me?’’ The oldest brother said, ‘I.””— ‘‘No,” replied 
the girl, “‘not you.” In a similar manner she refused to go with any 
of her other brothers. Finally she ran to the side of the house, put 
her hand there, and said, “This is the one I want to take along.” 
Then O’maniits came out from where he had been hidden all these 
years, and said, ‘Ail right! I’ll go with you.” 

They travelled all day. When night came, Anédiwidéwit said, 
“Let us stop here!’’ So they stopped there, and the girl began to 
prepare the bed. Oméaniits suspected what she wanted of him, but 
he said nothing. He only wished she might fall sound asleep, so as 
to be able to run away from her. When she was sound asleep, he 
put a log in his place and left her, returning to the house. He ran 
home, and shouted, ‘Let all get ready to come with me!” They 
did so, and before departing cautioned everything in the house not 
to tell Anédiwi’dGwit where they had gone. But they omitted to 
tell Ashes. 

Early in the morning Anédiwi’déwit woke up and began to speak 
to the log, thinking it to be her husband; but soon she found out the 
deception, jumped up in anger, and cried, “‘I’ll kill you!” 

In the mean time O’manits and his family had entered a basket and 
were drawn up to the sky. Anédiwi’dGwit came home, and inquired 
of everything in the house as to the whereabouts of her mother and 
brothers. No one would tell. Finally she asked Ashes, and was told 
that they had gone up to the sky. She looked up, and saw her family 
halfway up the sky. She began to weep, and called for them re- 
peatedly to come down. But O’maniits had told them not to look 
back, no matter how often she might call. Soon, however, the mother 
looked back, and the basket began to fall. Anédiwi’déwit was glad 
when she saw the basket coming down. She made a big fire, intending 
to kill her family as soon as the basket should fall into it. The 
basket came down; but, when O’m4niits hit the ground, he flew right 
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up and floated away. Anédiwi’ddwit thought she had killed them 
all, and was very glad. 

After a while O’maniits came down on the ocean beach, where two 
Sea-Gull girls found him. At first the girls were afraid of him; but 
he assured them, saying, ‘Don’t be afraid of me! Touch me, wash 
me, and you will find that I am all right!” The girls did as directed, 
and O’manits married them. After a while his wives became pregnant 
and gave birth to a boy and girl. As soon as the children grew up, 
O’maniits gave them a bow and arrow, and taught them how to shoot, 
saying, ‘‘When you grow up, I want you to go to my sister over 
yonder, and watch her secretly.” The children grew up and went to 
their aunt’s house, who scared them so, that they ran back in a hurry, 
Then O’manits said to his children, ‘‘ Let us all go and kill my sister! 
She is mean. She killed my family.’’ The children promised to 
help him. 

So they all went, and O’manits began to fight with his sister; but 
he could not kill her, because the only vulnerable spot, her heart, was 
in the sole of her foot. In vain O’manits shot arrow after arrow at 
her. He could not kill her. His arrows were all gone, and he was 
almost exhausted, when Meadow-Lark came to his help. She told 
him to look at Anédiwi’déwit’s heel. He did so, and saw something 
bright and shining. On Meadow-Lark’s advice he directed an arrow 
at that spot, and thus succeeded in killing the terrible Anédiwi’déwit. 


6. THE DEATH OF THE GRIZZLY BEARS.! 

One winter Coyote, his wife, and ten Grizzly Brothers were living 
together. Louse was Coyote’s wife. Not far from their lodge there 
lived a poor orphan? and his grandmother. The boy was in the 
habit of visiting Coyote’s house and its inmates. One day the boy 
came to the house and looked in. The oldest Grizzly saw him, and 
said, ‘‘ Halloo, boy! I knew your father and mother well. Your father 
was a good hunter. He knew how to obtain food. Your mother knew 
how to dig camas. But now you are alone and poor.”” The boy 
began to cry, and went home. When his grandmother saw his tears, 
she said, ‘“‘I told you not to go to that house. The Grizzlies are 
mean, and always scoff at you. It was they who killed your people.” 

1 A similar story was obtained by Dixon (see Dixon, Shasta Myths, pp. 18-19). This 
story contains two distinct motifs. One is the episode of ‘“‘Swallowed by a Monster,” 
which has a wide distribution (see Lowie, The Test-Theme in North American Mythology, 
p. 140; and Waterman, The Explanatory Element in the Folk-Tales of the North-American 
Indians, p. 49). The other is the story of ‘‘ Grizzly Bears,’’ typical of northern California 
and Oregon (cf. Sapir, Takelma Texts, pp. 123 et seqg.; id., Yana Texts, pp. 203, 216; 
Frachtenberg, Coos Texts, pp. 91 et seq.; id., Lower Umpqua Texts, pp. 14 et seq.). Similar 
traditions were also recorded among the Alsea, Molala, and Kalapuya Indians. 

2 Dixon, “Lizard.” 

® He was mortally offended, because the names of his dead parents had been mentioned 
to him. 
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In the evening the boy sharpened his flint knife and went to the 
house of his enemies, hiding himself behind a bush. He knew where 
the chief was sleeping. As soon as they were all asleep, he took out 
his knife, cut off the chief’s foot, and ran home. In the middle of the 
night Grizzly woke up, and began to groan, ‘Oh, some one has cut 
off my foot!’’ Coyote was the first to wake up, and he shouted at the 
other Grizzlies, ‘‘Wake up! What is the matter with you people? 
Don’t you hear what the chief says?’’ He had seen the boy cut off 
the chief’s foot. He had followed him outside, where he picked up 
the bones which the boy had thrown away, and threw them into the 
fire. He had also put the moccasin of the cut-off leg into the fire, 
so that it became burnt and black. He did all this because he wanted 
to befriend the boy, and shield him from the anger of the ten brothers. 
As soon as the Grizzlies were awake, Coyote said to the chief, “‘I 
warned you that your foot would slip off that rest some day and 
burn, and now it has happened.”’ The chief thought it might have 
been so, but his brothers were doubtful. In the morning Louse said 
to Coyote, “I thought I saw some one go out last night.’’ Coyote said, 
“No one went out. I was awake all night.”” His wife was certain 
of it, but he kept on telling her that she was mistaken. 

After a while one of the Grizzly Brothers recollected that on the 
previous day they had mocked the orphan boy, and expressed his 
belief that it was the boy who cut off the chief’s foot. Thereupon 
Coyote said, “I'll go to the boy and ask him.” The others agreed, 
and Coyote started out. He found the boy eating bear-meat. He 
warned him to keep quiet, and not to say anything when questioned 
about the happenings of last night. The boy promised to obey; and 
Coyote returned home, telling the chief, ‘The poor boy is crying. 
He is not feeling well. I am sure he did not cut off your leg.’”’” But 
the youngest Grizzly kept on saying, ‘‘ No, I think he did it.’’ Finally 
Coyote was sent again to bring the boy before the chief. Upon 
arriving at the orphan’s house, Coyote said to him, “I have come 
after you. Be careful, now! If the chief asks you, ‘Shall I crush 
you with my hands?’ say, ‘No;’ if he says, ‘Shall I swallow you?’ 
answer, ‘ Yes.’”’ 

When the boy was brought into the house, the chief asked him, 
“Did you cut off my foot?” The boy answered, ‘ Yes.” — ‘Why 
did you do it?” the chief asked again. ‘‘Was it because I mocked 
you?’’ — “Yes,” replied the boy. Then Grizzly said, ‘‘What shall 
I do with you? Shall I pulverize you in my hands?” — “No!” said 
the boy. ‘Shall I swallow you?’’— “Yes,” answered the boy. 
Thereupon Grizzly opened his mouth, and the boy jumped into it. 
Once inside, he took out his knife and cut his enemy’s heart. The 
Grizzly chief died. His other brothers wanted to dig a grave in which 
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to bury him; but Coyote intervened, saying, ‘‘Don’t do that! Some 
one will open the grave, thinking it a cache of food. Better make a 
corral fence, put him there, and cover him with brush. The people 
will recognize it easily as a grave.” So the Grizzlies made a fence 
and buried their brother. As soon as they disappeared, the boy 
came out from the chief’s body and went home. 

In the evening Coyote said to the Grizzly Bears, “I am going to 
see the old woman and find out how she is getting on.’’ He came to 
the house, and found the boy and told him all he had done for him, 
At night he went back to his own house, and told the Grizzly Brothers 
that he was going to stay with the old woman. That was merely a 
pretence, for in reality he wanted to help the boy carry the bear- 
meat. During the night the youngest Grizzly had a dream, in which 
he saw Coyote help the boy carry the meat of his dead brother. He 
woke up, and said to his brothers, ‘‘ Let one of you go and see whether 
the dream is true!’” One Grizzly went there, and saw Coyote in the 
act of carrying away the last piece. He gave chase; but Coyote and 
the boy reached in safety the house, the door of which, upon the boy's 
wish, turned into stone, thus defying all attempts of Grizzly to break 
in. The enraged Grizzly walked all around the house, saying, “ Boy, 
how can I getinside?”” The boy, in the mean time, was heating rocks; 
and when they were red-hot, he said to Grizzly, ‘‘I’ll tell you how to 
enter, but you must come in hind-feet first.’’ Grizzly consented, 
and the boy opened the door a little bit. As soon as the Bear’s body 
was halfway in, the boy wished the door to close tight. The door 
closed, and Grizzly was caught fast, whereupon the boy killed him 
by means of heated rocks. In the same manner all the other Grizzlies 
were killed with the exception of the youngest one, who became the 
progenitor of all Grizzly Bears that are alive now. 


7. COYOTE AND THE STUMP-MAN.! 


Coyote was travelling all over the country. He came to a house 
in which there lived an old woman, and asked her, ‘‘Where have all 
the people gone?”” The woman replied, ‘‘They went long ago over 
yonder hill, and have never returned. I am anxious about them.” 
Coyote decided to follow them and find out what kept them there. 
The old woman warned him that he might be killed, but he disregarded 
her warning and started out. He soon found a trail, which he followed 
until he reached its end. While looking around for another trail, he 


1 As in a previous story (see No. 2), Coyote appears here as the typical culture-hero of 
the Columbia Valley. He travels over the country, instructing people in useful things, 
and freeing the land from monsters (see Boas, Sagen, pp. 24, 30, 66; id., Chinook Texts, 
pp. 101 et seq.; id., Kathlamet Texts, pp. 46 et seg.; Lowie, Northern Shoshone, pp. 237, 
239; Dixon, Maidu Texts, pp. 27 et seg.; Frachtenberg, Coos Texts, pp. 29 et seg.). Similar 
stories were also obtained among the Alsea, Molala, and Kalapuya Indians. 
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sawastump. He seized his bow and shot at it. To his surprise, the 
stump kept on dodging the arrows, so that he missed it repeatedly. 
This convinced him that the stump was a person, and responsible for 
the disappearance of the people. He kept on shooting until all his 
arrows were gone, whereupon the stump assumed the form of a 
person, and began to pursue him. Coyote ran until he came to a big 
lake. In danger of being seized, he asked himself, ‘‘Do I die now?” 
An answer was given him, ‘‘ No! Just jump into the water!”” Coyote 
did so, but in turning around he stuck his nose out. The Stump-Man 
saw it, and said, ‘“‘He is mine now! He cannot get away from me. 
I will rest a while.’”’ Coyote heard everything, and kept still. After 
a while Stump-Man got ready to pull him out; but, upon Coyote’s 
wish, the lake became full of fir-cones; so that whenever Stump-Man 
stuck his spear into the water, he pulled out nothing but fir-cones. 
After many useless attempts, Stump-Man gave it up and went to 
sleep. Pretty soon he began to spin around, rising gradually into the 
air. When he was about halfway up, Coyote shouted at him, “I am 
smart too! You could not catch me!” The Stump-Man arrived at 
the sky through an opening which Coyote saw. He went back to the 
old woman, and told her that he had found out where the people had 
gone. 

Then he assembled all the survivors, and asked them to suggest 
plans of reaching the sky. For five days they twisted a rope whereby 
to make the ascent. Coyote tried to go up first; but every time he 
reached halfway, the rope fell down. Similar attempts by other 
people proved of no avail. Finally Coyote pointed out to Bumblebee 
the place whence Stump-Man had started his journey to the sky. 
Bumblebee began to spin around from the same place, and rose until 
he disappeared into the sky. 

Pretty soon Bumblebee came back, and was asked by Coyote to 
tell what he had seen there. Bee, however, replied, “I am tired and 
want to rest.’ Upon being urged, he related the following: ‘‘I came 
to the residence of Stump-Man. He was sound asleep and broken- 
hearted, because he had lost an opportunity of killing you.” Coyote 
wanted to know how they could get up there; and Bee said, “I can 
climb up myself, but cannot take up any one else. Suppose you try 
Spider.”” Coyote laughed at this, saying, ‘““Oh! he does not have a 
rope.”” But the people insisted upon Spider making a trial. Spider 
arrived with a piece of rope, and began to spin. He rose slowly, and 
finally reached the sky. He made his rope fast there, and the people 
used it as a ladder. Coyote came last. They arrived at the house 
of Stump-Man, where they found a boy whose body consisted of 
flesh only, and who was eating all the people Stump-Man had killed. 
Upon seeing the new-comers, the boy tried to awaken Stump-Man; 
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but he was sound asleep. Then Coyote and his friends set fire to 
Stump-Man’s house, while the boy looked on helplessly. The fire 
grew bigger, and the boy’s shouts became louder, until he burst, 
making the sound “Boom!” Soon the legs of Stump-Man caught 
fire. This woke him up, and he started to run; but, being deprived 
of the use of his feet, he died. All over the world it was announced 
that Coyote had killed the Bad Man. The people descended by means 
of Spider’s rope. 
8. COYOTE AND PITCH.! 

One day Coyote heard that Pitch, the bad man, was coming. He 
went out to meet him, and said, “‘I can whip you, no matter who you 
are.” Pitch answered, “I can’t fight with my hands.” Thereupon 
Coyote struck him with his fist; but the fist stuck fast. Then Coyote 
said, “If I strike you with my left hand, I’ll kill you.’’ — ‘‘Go ahead, 
do it!” answered Pitch. Coyote hit him, and his left hand stuck 
fast. ‘“‘I’ll kick you,” said Coyote; and Pitch replied, “All right, 
kick!’’ Coyote kicked, and his foot stuck fast. “If I kick you with 
my left foot,”’ threatened Coyote, ‘‘I’ll surely kill you.’’ — ‘‘Do it!” 
mocked Pitch. Coyote kicked again, and his left foot stuck fast. 
“T will lash you with my tail!’’ shouted Coyote, whereupon his tail 
stuck fast. Then Coyote became angry, and threatened to kill Pitch 
with his ear; but his ear, too, stuck fast. Finally Coyote hit him 
with his head. The same thing happened. His head stuck fast. 

Now Coyote was stuck to Pitch, and could not pry himself loose. 
After a while his friend Spider came there, and saw Coyote’s predica- 
ment. ‘‘How can I help you?” inquired he. ‘“‘Cut my hand away, 
but do not cut it,” said Coyote. ‘‘It will be easier to burn it away,” 
suggested Spider. ‘‘No!” said Coyote, “scrape it away!” Spider 
did so, and after a while Coyote became free. 


9. COYOTE AND HIS GRANDMOTHER.? 


Coyote and his grandmother were starving because of lack of food. 
One day Coyote said, ‘‘I am going to hunt for deer.”” He disguised 
himself as a deer, walking along leisurely, plucking grass-blades, and 
pretending to eat them. Pretty soon a deer approached, and was 
easily killed by Coyote, who carried the meat home, and told his 
grandmother, “You can eat all you want. We shall not starve here- 
after. I have at last obtained the deer-trick.”’ 

After a while he went hunting again, but his carelessness frightened 
away the deer. He attributed this failure to the withered eyes of 


1 A similar story is recorded by Dixon (see Dixon, Shasta Myths, p. 29). For other 
versions of the ‘‘ Tar-Baby”’ myth in this region, see Sapir, Takelma Texts, pp. 87 et seq.; 
and id., Yana Texts, p. 227. 

2 Compare Dixon, Shasta Myths, pp. 27-28; and also below, No. 17. 
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his deer-disguise, and, in order to remedy this, he took out his grand- 
mother’s eyes and put them into the deer-head. He started out, and 
soon killed another deer. Upon his return he told his grandmother 
to try on the fresh deer-eyes. She did so, and was satisfied with them. 
Coyote cautioned her not to look into the fire, lest they become dry; 
but his grandmother paid no attention to this warning. Her eyes 
became dry, and Coyote had to replace them. This happened 
repeatedly throughout the winter. After a while summer came, and 
Coyote gave up the deer-hunt, fishing for salmon instead. He proved 


to be a good fisherman, and neither he nor his grandmother were 
wanting in food. 


One winter some one played a trick on Coyote. Upon leaving the 
hut one day, he saw many deer-tracks.!_ He went into the house, and 
said, ‘‘Grandmother, summer has arrived;’’ but his grandmother 
replied, ‘‘No, it is not yet summer.”’ Coyote, nevertheless, insisted 
on throwing away all the food that he had stored up during the previous 
months. He threw it into the river, whence it was taken out by the 
people living downstream. Hard times came now upon Coyote and 
his grandmother. They were starving once more. Coyote became 
desperate, and said to his grandmother, “I know what to do. I'll 
make snowshoes to hunt deer with. I know where I can find many 
deer.” With the aid of his grandmother, he made a pair of snow- 
shoes, and went out hunting. Pretty soon he saw many deer under a 
tree. They could not get away, and Coyote shot them all. He was 
too weak, however, to pack all that meat. So he went back and 
asked his grandmother for help. They kept on working until they 
had stored away all the meat. Then Coyote said, ‘Verily, all is 
well with us. We sha’n’t starve again. No one is ever going to play 
any more tricks on me.”’ 


10. COYOTE AND ITCSUDIKE.? 


One day Coyote said, ‘‘I am going to visit my friend Itcsudike. 
I have been intending to do so for a long time.’’ So he started out, 
and came to his friend’s house. Itcsudike was glad to see him. “I 
will stay with you five days,” Coyote said. With Itcsudike five days 
meant five years. Itcsudike was a good hunter, and there was plenty 
of food in his house. 

1 The tracks were caused to be there by some one hostile to Coyote. 

2 It may prove worth while to call attention to the partial similarity that exists between 
this story and a Yiddish anecdote, according to which a young bridegroom gets into 
trouble with his father-in-law, who had promised to give him free board and lodging for 
ten years. After the expiration of ten days, the father-in-law, claiming that with him 
a day meant a year, turned the young man out. Thereupon the young man asked for a 
divorce, in accordance with a Talmudic law which permits a husband to divorce a wife who 
has been sterile for ten years. The quarrel is finally amicably settled. 
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In the evening of the fifth day Coyote said to his friend, “This is 
the last night I shall spend with you. To-morrow I am going back.” 
In the morning Coyote got ready to go home; but Itcsudike said to 
him, “Don’t go back yet!’ Coyote insisted; and Itcsudike said, 
‘“‘Why, you haven't been here one day yet!! You must fill out your 
time!”’ Coyote argued, but to no effect. 

So Coyote staid another night, and ran away. He had almost 
reached his home, when Itcsudike, by taking two steps at a time, 
caught up with him, and made him go back. Coyote was helpless, 
He staid with Itcsudike a little while longer, and then ran away again. 
Once more Itcsudike caught him; and Coyote was forced to stay five 
years with his friend. 

At the end of that time Coyote made a huge pack of the meat which 
Itcsudike had given him, and made himself ready.to start. Itcsudike 
said to him, ‘Here is food enough for five years. When this is gone, 
come back and stay with me, and for each year you stay here I will 
give you a sufficient amount of food to last you one year.”’ Coyote 
did not know how to pack such a large amount of food; but Itcsudike 
said, ‘Try it!’”” Coyote tried, and, behold! the bundle was light, 
and could be carried easily. 

Upon returning to his home, Coyote found his grandmother still 
alive; and he told her, “Here is plenty of food. We sha’n’t starve 


” 


now. 
II. COYOTE AND RACCOON.? 

Coyote and Tcinake, the Raccoon, were living together. Each 
had five children. One day Coyote said, ‘‘A feast is taking place not 
far from here. Let us go there!’’ to which Coon replied, “All right!” 
They went to the fair and had a good time. Coyote fell in love with 
two girls; but they preferred Coon, and paid little attention to Coyote. 
Towards evening Coyote said to Coon, “I am going away for a little 
while. I'll be back soon. Do you watch those two girls!’’ While 
Coyote was gone, the two girls invited Coon to go with them, telling 
him that they did not care for Coyote. Coyote returned and looked 
for his friend. In vain he called his name repeatedly: he could not 
find him. At last Coon appeared; and Coyote asked him, ‘Where 
have you been? Where are the girls?’’ Coon told him that the girls 
were in the woods, whereupon Coyote accused him of having taken 
them. He was very angry. 

After a while they started home. On their way they saw a squirrel 
running into a tree-hole. Coyote asked Coon to put his hand into 
one end of the hole, so as to scare the squirrel and drive it to the other 


1 That is to say, one year. 
2 See Dixon, Shasta Myths, pp. 30-31. In Dixon’s version the introductory love- 
adventure of Coon, explaining Coyote’s hatred of his friend, is missing. 
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side of the opening, where he (Coyote) was waiting for it. Coon 
reached into the hole with his hand, and Coyote seized and began to 
pull it. Coon shouted, “Hold on! This is my arm.” — “No,” said 
Coyote, “this is the squirrel.’’ And he kept on pulling until the arm 
came off, and Coon died. 

Then Coyote went home, carrying Coon’s body. Upon his arrival 
home, he distributed the meat among his children; but the youngest 
boy, angry because he was not given an equal share, ran over to Coon’s 
children, and said, ‘“‘My father has killed your father. He did not 
bring home all the meat. To-morrow he is going for more.” Where- 
upon Coon’s children said, “All right! To-morrow we shall kill your 
brothers, but we will spare you. We shall take you with us.” The 
next day, while Coyote was away, they killed his four children and 
left them on the floor. Then they ran away, enjoining everything 
in the house not to tell Coyote where they had gone. They forgot, 
however, to caution Ashes. 

Coyote came home, and tried to wake his children; but they were 
dead. He asked everything in the house to tell him where the murder- 
ers of his boys had gone. No one knew. Finally he asked Ashes. 
The Ashes flew skyward, and Coyote followed their flight with his 
eyes. Before they were halfway up the sky, Coyote saw Coon’s 
children, and his own boy trailing behind them. He wept, and called 
to them to come back; but they would not listen to him. Then he 
tried to catch them. He could not overtake them. 

The children remained on the sky as stars. They are the Pleiades. 
The five big stars are Coon’s children. The smaller star behind them, 
the red star, is Coyote’s boy. 


I2. COYOTE TRIES HIS STRENGTH.! 


One day Coyote was informed of the approach of a bad man who 
was wont to make the following boast: “I can eat any living man. 
I can cut out the meat from his chest.”” As soon as the man came in 
sight, Coyote covered his chest with pitch, and went to meet him. 
“T’ll try to eat you first,’ said Coyote. The man agreed, whereupon 
Coyote cut off a slice from his chest and ate it. It tasted good. 
Then the man said, “It is my turn now. Are you ready?” — “Yes,” 
replied Coyote, ‘‘but I warn you to cut very deep. People say I am 
very strong.”” The man cut a slice off Coyote’s chest, ate it, and 
died. He had sliced off nothing but pitch, which tasted strong. 
“IT told you so!’’ Coyote mocked, “everybody talks about my 
strength.” 


1 Another presentation of Coyote as the culture-hero (see Nos. 2, 7; compare also 
Dixon, Maidu Myths, pp. 85-86). 
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13. COYOTE TRIES TO KILL THE MOON. 

One day, as Coyote watched the Moon (man), he said, “I am going to 
see how he comes out.”’ He sat down on a mountain, and pretty soon 
the Moon came out. Coyote stood up and shot an arrow athim. The 
Moon kept on coming, and Coyote shot at him until all his arrows were 
gone. The next morning Coyote looked over the edge, in order to 
see where hisarrows had gone. He found them sticking in the place 
whence the Moon had come up. Then he saw that he could not kill 
the Moon, and gave up all further attempts. 


I4. THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE COYOTE PEOPLE AND THE BAT PEOPLE, 


One day Coyote said, ‘‘I hear there is going to be a big fight between 
the Coyote people and the Bat people. Let us go there!”” He went, 
taking along many people. The fight began, and many were killed 
on both sides; but the Bat people were stronger, and Coyote’s side was 
beaten. He lost most of his relatives. 

Finally one old man said to Coyote, “I'll tell you how you can 
kill the Bat people. Let them go back into the house to-night, and 
do not molest them! In the morning we shall return. Let every man 
arm himself with a stout stick. Thus we shall kill them.’’ Coyote 
agreed, and went home with those of his people who had not been 
killed. In the morning he returned to Bat’s house; and the old man 
told him, “Station your people by the door, and, as the Bats come 
out, hit them with the clubs!’’ Coyote did so, and all the Bats 
were killed except one, who escaped. Coyote was very glad, and 
gave much money to the man who showed him how to overpower the 
Bat people. 

One of Coyote’s people, an old man, did not take part in the fight. 
When Coyote came home, that man scolded him, saying, ‘‘ Now you 
see how many people were killed on account of you!”’ Coyote felt 
sorry, and replied, “All right! I won’t do it again.” 


15. COYOTE’S AMOROUS ADVENTURES. 


(a) Once! Coyote perceived two girls walking along the road; 
and he said to himself, ‘I should like to have these girls. I wonder 
how I can get them!’’ Asmall creek ran parallel totheroad. ‘I will 


go into the creek and turn into a salmon,” said Coyote. He did so, 
and pretty soon the girls came to the creek. Upon seeing the salmon 
darting to and fro, one girl exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh, here is a salmon! Let 


1 Compare Dixon, Shasta Myths, ‘Coyote and the Two Women,” p. 29; also recorded 
by Farrand among the Tiitu’tuni. In the latter version the two women sit down in the 
water with legs apart, and Coyote enters their bodies in the shape of asalmon. See also 
Teit, Thompson Indians, p. 206; Teit, Shuswap, p. 741; Sapir, Wishram, p. 11; Boas, 
Tillamook, p. 140. 
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us catch it!’’ So the girls sat down on opposite banks of the river, 
and the salmon swam back and forth, entering their bodies. The 
elder girl said to her sister, “Do you feel anything queer?” and her 
sister answered, ‘‘ Yes, I feel fine.”” Thereupon Coyote came out of 
the creek in his true form, and laughed at the girls, saying, ‘‘ You 
thought it was a salmon, but I fooled you.” The girls were angry, 
and cursed him. 

(b) He! kept on going downstream, and after a while he saw two 
girls digging camas on the other side of the river. He began to 
wonder how he could get possession of them. (Here follows a story 
strictly analogous to the As’ai’yahatl story of the Tillamook,? which 
corresponds to Coyote tales of other tribes of the North Pacific coast. 
The same story occurs among the Salish tribes of the interior. It 
belongs to the very characteristic group of coarse stories that form 
part of the culture-hero cycle of this area. Coyote deceives the elder 
girl, who then induces her younger sister to follow her example. The 
girl finds a strange object on the ground, and wants to find out what 
the object is: so she looks around, and sees a little stalk, which she 
taps with her camas-digger. Thereupon Coyote begins to yell from 
across the creek, because the stalk is part of his own body, and it hurts 
him when it is struck. He pulls it back; and the girls, perceiving 
the deception, become angry, and say, “‘It was that old Coyote who 
played this trick on us.’’) 

(c) Coyote went on for some time, until he heard a girl singing. It 
sounded to him as if she were singing, ‘“‘I wish Coyote would come 
here!” He kept on running in that direction, until he came to a place 
where he saw Duck-Girl. She was making a basket and singing a 
love-song. Coyote said to her, “I’d like to stay with you.” The 
girl consented; so he said, “‘I will first get wood for the fire, and then 
I will sleep with you.”” They lived together for a long time. After a 
while Duck-Girl became pregnant. One day Coyote said to her, 
“I am going to get more wood.’’ While he was gone, the girl entered 
the basket, which started to roll down the river-bank. Coyote came 
home, and, seeing the basket roll down the bank, ran after it. He 
could not catch it; and the basket rolled into the water, and began 
to float downstream. Coyote ran down to the river and extended 
his membrum virile, in order to intercept the basket; but when the 
basket came, it just floated past him and could not be stopped. After 
a while children’s heads began to stick out from the basket, which 
kept floating downstream until it reached the ocean. Coyote tried 
several times to catch the basket, but his attempts were unsuccessful. 


1 A similar story was also recorded among the Alsea, Molala, and Kalapuya Indians. 
? See this journal, vol. xi, p. 140. 
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JOSHUA MYTHS.! 


16. CREATION MYTH.” 


In the beginning there was no land. There was nothing but the 
sky, some fog, and water. The water was still; there were no breakers. 
A sweat-house stood on the water, and in it there lived two men, — 
Xdwa'la’ci* and his companion. Xd6wa'la’ci’s companion had 
tobacco. He usually staid outside watching, while Xdwa‘'la’ci re- 
mained in the sweat-house. 

One day it seemed to the watcher as if daylight were coming. He 
went inside and told X6wa‘la’ci that he saw something strange coming, 
Soon there appeared something that looked like land, and on it two 
trees were growing. The man kept on looking, and was soon able to 
distinguish that the object, that was approaching, was white land. 
Then the ocean began to move, bringing the land nearer. I ts eastern 
portion was dark. The western part kept on moving until it struck 
the sweat-house, where it stopped. It began to stretch to the north 
and to the south. The land was white like snow. There was no 
grass on it. It expanded like the waves of the ocean. Then the fog 
began to disappear, and the watcher could look far away. 

He went into the sweat-house, and asked, ‘ X6wa‘la’ci, are you 
ready?” and Xéwa'la’ci said, ‘Is the land solid?”” — “Not quite,” 
replied the man. Then Xdéwa'la’ci took some tobacco and began to 
smoke. He blew the smoke on the land, and the land became motion- 
less. Only two trees were growing at that time, — red-wood to the 
south, and ash to the north. Five times X6wa‘la’ci smoked, while 
discussing with his companion various means of creating the world 
and the people. Then night came, and after that daylight appeared 
again. Four days Xéwa‘la’ci worked; and trees began to bud, and 
fell like drops of water upon the ground. Grass came up, and leaves 
appeared on the trees. X6wa‘la’ci walked around the piece of land 
that had stopped near his sweat-house, commanding the ocean to 
withdraw and to be calm. 

Then X6wa‘la’ci made five cakes of mud. Of the first cake he made 
a stone, and dropped it into the water, telling it to make a noise and 
to expand, as soon as it struck the bottom. After a long while he 
heard a faint noise, and knew then that the water was very deep. 

1 Told by Charlie DePoe. The Joshua Indians lived on both sides of the mouth of the 
Rogue River, in southern Oregon. They called themselves tcéme*tiné (‘‘ people at the 
mouth of the river"), the name originating from the stem écé (‘mouth of the river’’). 

2 This myth resembles very much a similar story obtained in Coos (cf. Frachtenberg, 
Coos Texts, ‘‘ The Arrow Young Men,” pp. 1 et seg.). A creation out of a watery waste 
seems to have been shared by the Maidu, Achomawi, Joshua, and Coos tribes (see Dixon, 
Northern Maidu, p. 339; and id., Maidu Texts, pp. 39 e¢ seq.). 

® According to Farrand, the name ‘“‘apparently means ‘The Giver.’"" He may be best 
compared to the Maidu ‘‘ Earth-Maker.”’ 
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He waited some time before dropping the second cake. This time he 
heard the noise sooner, and knew that the land was coming nearer to 
the surface. After he had dropped the third cake, the land reached 
almost to the surface of the water. So he went into the sweat-house 
and opened a new sack of tobacco. Soon his companion shouted from 
the outside, ‘It looks as if breakers were coming!" X6wa‘la’ci was 
glad, because he knew now that the land was coming up from the 
bottom of the ocean. After the sixth wave the water receded, 
and X6wa‘la’ci scattered tobacco all over. Sand appeared. More 
breakers came in, receding farther and farther westward. Thus the 
land and the world were created. To the west, to the north, and 
to the south there was tide-water; to the east the land was dry. The 
new land was soft, and looked like sand. X6wa‘la’ci stepped on it, 
and said, ‘‘I am going to see if the great land has come;”’ and as he 
stepped, the land grew hard. 

Then X6wa'la’ci looked at the sand, and saw a man’s tracks. 
They seemed to have come from the north, disappearing in the water 
on the south. He wondered what that could mean, and was very 
much worried. He went back to his first piece of land, and told the 
water to overflow the land he had created out of the five cakes of 
mud. Some time afterwards he ordered the water to recede, and 
looked again. This time he saw the tracks coming from the west, 
and returning to the water on the north side. He was puzzled, and 
ordered the water to cover up his new land once more. Five times he 
repeated this process. At last he became discouraged, and said, 
“This is going to make trouble in the future!’’ and since then there 
has always been trouble in the world. 

Then X6wa‘la’ci began to wonder how he could make people. First 
he took some grass, mixed it with mud, and rubbed it in his hands. 
Then he ordered a house to appear, gave the two mud figures to his 
companion, and told him to put them into the house. After four 
days two dogs—a male and a bitch—appeared. They watched the 
dogs, and twelve days later the bitch gave birth to pups. X6wa‘la’ci 
then made food for the dogs. All kinds of dogs were born in that 
litter of pups. They were all howling.! After a while X6éwa‘la’ci 
went to work again. He took some white sand from the new land, 
and made two figures in the same way as before. He gave the figures 
to his companion, and ordered a house for them. Then he warned 
the dogs not to go to the new house, as it was intended for the new 
people. After thirteen days X6wa‘la’ci heard a great hissing; and a 
big snake came out of the house, followed by a female snake and by 
many small snakes. X6wa‘la’ci felt bad when he saw this, and 


' “Every dog to-day howls looking up to the sky, because he is crying for his first 
father, whom he never knew.’ — FARRAND. 
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went to his companion, telling him that this trouble was due to the 
tracks that had first appeared in the world. Soon the land became 
full of snakes, which, not having seen Xdwa‘la’ci, wondered how every- 
thing had come about. The world was inhabited by dogs and snakes 
only. One day X6éwa‘la’ci wished three baskets to appear, gave them 
to his companion, and told him to fill them partly with fresh water 
and partly with salt water. Then he put ten of the biggest snakes into 
the baskets, crushed them, and threw them into the ocean. Two 
bad snakes got away from him; and all snake-like animals that live 
to-day come from these snakes. Xd6wa‘la’ci said to these two snakes, 
“You two will live and surround the world like a belt, so that it won’t 
break!’’! Then he crushed five bad dogs in the same way, made a 
great ditch with his finger, and threw the dogs into the ditch. These 
dogs became water-monsters.2 All animals that raise their heads 
above the water and smell, and then disappear quickly under the 
water, came from these five dogs. 

Pretty soon Xéwa‘la’ci began to think again, ‘““How can I make 
people? I have failed twice!’’ Now, for the first time his companion 
spoke. He said, ‘‘Let me smoke to-night, and see if people will not 
come out (of the smoke).’’ For three days he smoked, at the end of 
which a house appeared with smoke coming out of it. The man told 
Xdwa'la’ci, ‘‘There is a house!”” After a while a beautiful woman 
came out of the house, carrying a water-basket. Then X6wa‘la’ci 
was glad, and said, ‘‘ Now we shall have no more trouble in creating 
people.”” The woman did not see X6wa‘la’ci and his companion, as 
they were watching her. After nine days the woman became sad, 
and wondered who her father and relatives were. She had plenty of 
food. 

One day Xéwa‘'la’ci said to his companion, ‘Stay here and take 
this woman for your wife! You shall have children and be the father 
of all the people. I am leaving this world. Everything on it shall 
belong to you.”” And the man answered, “It is well; but, perchance, 
I too may have troubles.”” Then Xd6wa‘la’ci asked him, “ How are 
you going to be troubled?’’ So the man said, “‘Do you make this 
woman sleep, so that I can go to her without her seeing me.”” The 
woman found life in the house very easy. Whenever she wished for 
anything, it appeared at once. About noon she felt sleepy for the 
first time. When night came, she prepared her bed and lay down. 
As soon as she was sound asleep, the man went in toher. She was not 
aware of this, but dreamed that a handsome man was with her. This 
was an entirely new dream to her. At daybreak she woke up and 

1 A comparison suggests itself between these snakes and the Midgardsorm of Teutonic 


mythology. 
2 ‘Probably seals, sea-lions, etc.’’ — FARRAND. 
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looked into the blanket. No one was there, although she was sure 
that some one had been with her. She wished to know who had been 
with her that night. So next evening she prepared her bed again, 
hoping that the same would happen; but no one came to her. She 
did the same every night without any one coming near her. 

Soon the woman became pregnant. Xd6wa‘la’ci and his com- 
panion were still on the land, watching her; but she could not see them, 
because they were invisible to her. After a while the child was born. 
It was a boy. He grew very fast. The young woman made a cradle 
for him. After six months the boy could talk. The woman still 
wanted to know who the father of her child was. So one day she 
wrapped the child in blankets, and said, “I will neglect the boy and 
let him cry, and, perchance, his father may come. I will go and look 
at the country.’’ She started south, carrying the baby on her back. 
She travelled for ten years, seeing no one and never looking at the 
child. After a long time she could hear only a faint sound coming 
from behind. Nothing remained of the boy but skin and bones. 
Finally she stopped at SaLdm4,! and here for the first time she took 
the child from her back and looked at it. Its eyes were sunken and 
hollow; the boy was a mere skeleton. The woman felt bad and began 
to cry. She took the boy out of the cradle and went to the river to 
bathe. After she had put on her clothes, she felt of the child’s heart. 
It was still beating! The boy urinated, and was dirty all over. His 
body was covered with maggots, and he had acquired various dis- 
eases. The woman took him to the water and washed his body.? 
She had no milk with which to feed him: so she sang a medicine-song, 
and milk came toher. She gave the breast to the child, but it was too 
weak to suck: hence she had to feed it gradually. As the days went 
by, the boy grew stronger. After three days his eyes were better. 
Then they went back to their house, where they found plency of food. 
The boy grew soon into a strong and handsome man, and was helping 
his mother with her work. One day he asked her, ‘“‘ Mother, where is 
your husband?”’ and she replied, ‘I only dreamed of my husband.” 
Then she told him all that had happened before he was born; and the 
boy said, ‘‘Oh! perchance my father may turn up some day.” 

Then X6wa‘la’ci said to his companion, ‘‘The woman is home now.” 
That night the woman longed for her husband. She had been dream- 
ing all the time that he was a handsome man, and that her boy looked 
just like him. At dusk it seemed to her as if some one were coming. 
Her heart began to beat. Soon she heard footsteps. The door 
opened, and her boy exclaimed, “Oh, my father has come!” She 

1 A camas prairie seventy miles up the Coquelle River. 

2 “As she washed him, the diseases dropped to the ground and have remained in the 


world ever since.” — FARRAND. 
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looked and saw the man of her dreams. At first she was ashamed and 
bashful. The man told her all that had happened before, and claimed 
her as his wife. 

One day X6wa‘la’ci told the man that all the world had been made 
for him. Then he instructed him how to act at all times and under 
all conditions. He also admonished him to have more children, and 
the man had sixteen children. The first one was a boy, then came a 
girl, then another boy, and so on. Half of his children went to live 
north of the Rogue River, while the other half settled down south of 
the river. Xd6wa‘la’ci told the man that hereafter he would obtain 
everything by wishing. Then he straightened out the world, made it 
flat, and placed the waters. He also created all sorts of animals, 
and cautioned the man not to cut down more trees or kill more 
animals than he needed. And afterall this had been done, he bade him 
farewell and went up to the sky, saying, “‘You and your wife and 
your children shall speak different languages. You shall be the pro- 
genitors of all the different tribes.’ 


17. COYOTE ARRANGES THE SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 


After Coyote had come back from across the ocean, he staid with 
his wife one year in the Joshua country, and built himself a sweat- 
house there. He was in the habit of leaving his wife frequently for the 
purpose of hunting and fishing. A little ways up the river he had a 
house for drying salmon. One day he went to the drying-house and 
staid there a month. Then he went back to his wife, carrying all the 
dried salmon in a canoe. After his return he went out on the beach 
at low tide, where he found plenty of eels with red backs. This sur- 
prised him, and he concluded that spring must have come.! It seemed 
to him that he must have missed a good many months. He could not 
understand this; so he decided to go upstream to a prairie and view the 
country from there. Arriving at that place, he saw that all the 
flowers were dry. This convinced him that he had missed all the winter 
months. So he went back, and said to his wife, ‘“‘My wife, everything 
upstream is dry. It will be midsummer soon.’”’ But the woman 
laughed at him. Then Coyote told he: to throw all the old salmon 
into the river, as he did not want to mix old salmon with fresh eels. 
The woman refused to do so, and they quarrelled over it for a long 
time. She suspected that some one had been playing a trick on her 
husband: so she decided to hide all the food she could find, and store 
it away. She did not believe that fall was coming. Coyote thought 
that his wife had thrown all the old salmon away, as he had told her 
to do, and went out to gather fresh eels; but he did not see a single eel. 
He thought, ‘Well, the eels will come to-night.”” He went back to 


1 Eels always become red in the spring. 
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his wife and told her about his failure. She paid no attention to him, 
but kept on eating the salmon she had saved up. At night Coyote 
went out again. He fished a whole night, but did not catch a single 
eel. In the morning he was very hungry: so he went down to the beach 
in the hope of finding something to eat. Again he was disappointed. 
Nothing had drifted ashore. In the evening he went out fishing again. 
He was very hungry by this time, and suspected that either the Sun 
or the Moon had fooled him. For nearly a month he had nothing to 
eat. He was so weak that he could hardly walk. And all this time 
his wife was eating the meat she had stored away without his knowl- 
edge.’ 

One day Coyote called all the animals and birds together, told 
them how the Sun had fooled him, and asked them to help him kill 
the Sun. Coyote was given food, which made him feel stronger. 
Then they started out in quest of the place where the Sun habitually 
comes out. They built a fort there, covered it with tips, and made a 
small hole through which to watch the Sun. Coyote also made a knife, 
and was ready to catch the Sun as soon as he should come up, and to 
kill him. He watched. Towards daylight the Sun appeared way off. 
So Coyote told his companions to take a good rest that day, after which 
they would go to the place whence the Sun had emerged. They 
started again. Coyote spoke to the land, and the distance shortened. 
Soon they came to the new place, and made themselves ready. Again 
the Sun came out, but he was so far that Coyote could hardly see him. 
Again he told his friends to rest. In the evening they started out once 
more. Again Coyote shortened the distance by a mere wish. They 
came to the new place, but the Sun was still far off. The same thing 
happened twenty times. At last they came to a high mountain, which 
the Sun could hardly make. Then Coyote was glad, and said, ‘‘ Now 
we shall surely catch him.’”’ So the next night they went to the new 
place, Coyote shortening the distance as before. Quite a number 
of his companions were already worn out with hunger and fatigue, 
and had dropped out. The new place they came to had high moun- 
tains on both sides. They made a high wall between these, and 
felt sure that they should catch the Sun in this place. At night they 
got ready. Daylight began t’ appear, and Coyote warned his friends 
to beware of any tricks that te Sun might play on them. ‘He may 
come out from the ground with his eyes shut,”’ he said, ‘‘so that you 
won’t see him until he opens his eyes on top of the mountain, and then 
he will be out of reach.’’ At last the Sun appeared at the foot of the 
slope on the other side of the mountain. He looked very large, and 
was quite a distance away. So Coyote told his friends to rest that 


1 Thus far this myth shows a striking similarity to a story obtained among the Shasta 
(see No. 9). 
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day. He felt sure that they would catch the Sun at night. After 
sundown they started out, and came to a large body of water. Coyote 
held a council with his people, and asked them to look for a place 
to cross the ocean. Half he sent north, while the other half was to 
go south. He thought that perhaps the Sun might have his house in 
the water. Soon they saw lots of reeds. Coyote’s friends became 
discouraged and wanted to go home, but he encouraged them, saying 
that he had been there before. They were very tired and hungry, 
So Coyote advised them to eat some roots. These kept them alive; 
and from that time on people learned the use of roots as medicine. 
From the shore they saw a large fog on the other side of the ocean, 
which disappeared as soon as the Sun came out. Then they were 
sure that they were near the Sun’s lodge. At noon the Sun came up 
high above them; he was still very far. They did not know how to 
cross the ocean. So Coyote called upon the water-people to help him. 
Ten times he called, but noonecame. Then he nearly lost his courage. 
He and his companions were almost starved to death. 

Finally Coyote said to one of his companions, “Strike me over the 
head twice! Something may happen.”’ His companion refused, fear- 
ing he might kill him. Coyote insisted, and told his friends that if he 
dropped senseless, they should let him lie until some one came, and 
then they should push him. So Coyote sat down, closed his eyes, 
and his companion hit him on the side of the head with a stick. A 
cracking sound was heard. Twice Coyote was hit before he fell to 
the ground lifeless. Then the people began to wonder how they 
should get home without Coyote, he had taken them so far away from 
home. Night came, and they heard the sound of mice squeaking 
around them in a circle. At first they did not wake Coyote. Three 
times the mice went around them before the people thought of waking 
Coyote. At first they called his name, then they shook him. At 
last Coyote stretched himself, and said, ‘Oh, I am sleepy!” His 
friends yelled at him, “‘Some one has come!’’ Then Coyote opened 
his eyes, squeezed his head on all sides, and it got well again. Soon 
the Mice began to squeak, and Coyote called to them, ‘‘My grand- 
sons, come to me!’”’ Then two Mice appeared. They had no tails; 
their ears were small, and their hair was very short. Coyote told 
them that he was their uncle, and that their father was a great friend 
of his. The Mice listened in silence. Then Coyote asked them to 
tell him where the house of the Sun was; but the bigger Mouse said, 
“If you give us what we want, we will tell you where the Sun’s house 
is located.’’ — ‘‘ What do you want?” asked Coyote, “‘dentalia shells?” 
The Mouse shook her head. Coyote offered them all kinds of valu- 
ables, but the Mice did not want them. The night was passing fast, 
and Coyote was in a hurry: so he took a salmon-net and made two 
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tails of it. To one Mouse he gave the long tail, while the other re- 
ceived a short tail. He also gave them ears, and hair of different 
colors. At last he asked them if they were satisfied; and the Mice 
replied, ‘“‘Yes.”" Then Coyote took some fat and rubbed it on their 
noses, and told them that thereafter they would smell grease, even 
from a long distance; and this is the reason why all mice to-day like 
grease, and why they get into salmon-nets and tear them whenever 
they are hung up. They do this because their tails were made of 
salmon-nets. 

Then Coyote asked the Mice, ‘‘ How do you cross the ocean?”’ and 
the Mice told him that they had a trail under water. He also inquired 
about the house of Sun and Moon, and learned that there were one 
hundred Suns and Moons, and that the Suns and the Moons were the 
same people. One person would appear as a Sun one day. Upon 
his return, another man would go out as Moon; then he would come 
back, go to sleep, and another person would go out as Sun; and so on. 
Coyote wanted to know if there were any sweat-houses there. ‘‘Only 
one,” the Mice said, ‘‘and it is very hot.’’ They also told him that 
whenever a Sun wanted to enter the sweat-house, he would first thrust 
his foot in, and then jump out quickly; then he would go in again and 
jump out. He would do this five times before remaining in the 
sweat-house for good. ‘‘Then,” the Mice said, “‘ you can catch him.”’ 
Coyote also found out that the Moon’s country was dry, had no water, 
and that it was always hot and light there. He also asked the Mice, 
“Which Sun fooled me last fall?’’ and the Mice answered, ‘‘There 
were two of them. Their names are Ltsi’ca ? and Can Sun. They 
are very bad and make all sorts of trouble. The others are good.” 
Coyote wanted to know how big they were. ‘Very big,” the Mice 
said, ‘‘and very dangerous.”’ Then Coyote told the Mice that he and 
his companions would rest a whole day, and would make the attack 
upon the Suns and the Moons the next night. He asked the Mice to go 
home and to gnaw through all the bow-strings in the houses of the Suns 
and Moons. At last he asked them, “‘Did you say these houses were 
under water?”’ — “‘No!”’ replied the Mice, ‘they are on land.’”’ Coy- 
ote suspected the Mice of lying, but decided to take chances. Then 
he asked, “‘ How far is it from here?’’ — “A long ways off.”” The Mice 
were ready to start at noon. Coyote wanted to know how long the 
Suns staid in the sweat-house, and if they had any dogs. ‘‘There are 
no dogs,” the Mice said. Then they continued, “None of the Suns 
urinate very much, excepting the two we mentioned before. These 
two leave the house often, and urinate for a long time. Whenever they 

1 These mice were the prairie and the ordinary mouse. 

2 “Windy Moon (week)”’ (tsi, ‘‘wind;’’ cd, ‘‘moon’’). 

3 Can, ‘“‘bad.’’ These two periods correspond to our month of January. 
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do so, it rains and storms very hard.'_ Watch these two carefully, for 
they are the ones who played the trick on you.” Just before the 
Mice departed, they agreed to warn Coyote of any lurking danger by 
squeaking. Then they opened the door and disappeared. 

Coyote called his people together and held a council. It was 
decided to eat the Suns and Moons as soon as they should be killed, 
for in that country there was no place to bury them. Then he ordered 
the ocean to become small and dry, and started out with his people. 
Soon the light began to grow very bright: they were approaching the 
home of the Suns and Moons. The sand was exceedingly hot. They 
came to the sweat-house; and Coyote hid his companions in it, while 
he himself knelt down inside near the door, where he could catch 
any one who went in, kill him, and throw him to his friends. Soon 
he heard the Mice squeaking, and whispered, ‘‘ My children, I am here!” 
The Mice told him that all the Suns and Moons were in the house: 
so Coyote caused a heavy fog to spread over the place. The Mice 
said, ‘‘The people saw our new tails and furs, and wondered what it 
meant. They are surprised, and suspect that Coyote has done this 
and that he is watching them. We have eaten up all the bows and 
strings in the houses.’”’ Coyote was glad. Then one Mouse went 
back into the house, while the other remained outside to give warning. 
Soon everything became quiet. After a little while Coyote heard the 
slow, heavy footsteps of an approaching Sun, and saw a bright light, 
accompanied by a faint hissing sound. Then a foot was thrust into 
the sweat-house and quickly withdrawn. Four times this process 
was repeated. After the fifth time a Sun put the whole body in, 
whereupon Coyote killed him, threw him to his people, who ate him 
up at once. And from that time on the birds and Coyotes have been 
in the habit of eating dead corpses. 

In this manner he killed fifty persons.2 After the first twenty- 
five had been killed, Coyote’s people became satiated and could not 
eat any more. So the place began to smell of blood, and the other 
Suns became suspicious. At last Ltsica started for the sweat-house. 
He approached, causing a great noise and wind. Coyote trembled 
with excitement. Ltsica urinated for along time. As he came nearer 
to the sweat-house, he wondered why it was dark inside. He put his 
foot in, then withdrew it quickly. Coyote began to waver; he thought 
that perhaps he had killed enough Suns and Moons. At last Ltsica 
came in. Coyote stabbed him, but only scratched his rump. The 
wounded Sun rushed into the house and gave the alarm. Coyote 
quickly gathered his people and told them to disperse. Then he 

1 The hardest rainfall in southern Oregon occurs usually in the month of January. 

2 Leaving fifty Suns and Moons to correspond approximately to the fifty-two weeks 
of our present year. 
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produced a heavy fog, so that he could not be seen. The Moons 
woke up and seized their bows and arrows; but all were gnawed through. 
Thus Coyote and his friends escaped. The Mice, too, went home on 
their trail. They met at their first meeting-place, and Coyote danced 
the death-dance. Since then people have always been dancing the 
murder-dance. The wounded Moon had a very bad night; he was 
very sick. 

At noon Coyote looked up to the sky, and said, ‘‘Suns, if you ever 
fool me again, I will come back and kill you all!’”” The Suns did not 
answer. Then Coyote settled the length of the year, and divided it 
into twelve periods; and since then the Suns have never dared to 
disobey him. 

18. COYOTE AND THE OLD WOMAN.! 


In the old days different people were living in the world. The 
Joshuas were the Coyote people. At that time there lived at Dimé ? 
five boys and their grandmother. The grandmother instructed the 
boys how to make spears and bows and arrows, and how to put poison 
on the arrows, just as their father, who was a seal-hunter, used to do. 
The boys made a canoe out of a red-wood log that had drifted ashore 
during a big storm, and the old woman gave each of them a 
basket-hat to wear, in case the canoe should upset. They also had 
different kinds of spears, and a skin rope which the old woman’ had 
shown them how to make. At that time Coyote lived at Joshua. He 
had never been to Dimé, but had heard that various kinds of food 
could be obtained there. 

One fine day, when the ocean was very smooth, the oldest boy said 
to his grandmother, ‘‘ This is a good day for hunting. Give us much 
food, as we may not be back to-day.’’ The old woman placed much 
food in the canoe; and the boys went away, leaving her alone. At the 
same time Coyote decided to visit Dimé. He put on his best clothes 
and went up the beach. Pretty soon he arrived there. He looked 
into the sweat-house: no one was inside. Then he walked up to the 
house, where he found the old woman working alone. She had only 
an apron on, and Coyote wished he could get possession of her. He 
thought, “I will go in and talk to her.”” So he opened the door; but 
the old woman shouted, ‘‘ Wait until I put on a dress!’’ — ‘Oh, never 
mind! Stay just as you are!’’ he replied. Then Coyote entered the 
house, and asked her where her grandsons were. She told him that 
they had gone out hunting, and asked him if he wanted any food; but 

1 In this story Coyote plays the part of the Transformer and the Trickster, this being 


the typical réle that is assigned to him by all the tribes of northern California, Oregon 
and Washington. 


? A former Indian village situated about five miles north of the Rogue River. — 
FARRAND. 
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Coyote replied that he would rather wait until the boys got back with 
fresh food. After a while he told the old woman that he was going 
into the sweat-house to sleep, and asked her to wake him up as soon 
as her grandchildren got back. He cautioned her not to wake him by 
poking him with a stick from the outside, but to come into the sweat- 
house. He reasoned that, once he had her inside, he would be able 
to take possession of her. So he went into the sweat-house, sat down, 
and wished a storm to come up on the ocean. Soon a heavy gale 
began to blow. The woman called Coyote to come and help her, 
but he never moved. She begged him to go up on the mountain and 
look for her grandchildren: he paid no attention. She poked him with 
a stick: still he did not move. The gale was growing worse. At 
last the old woman entered the sweat-house, seized Coyote, and began 
to shake him. Then he opened his eyes and asked her what the 
trouble was. She told him to come out and watch for her grandsons; 
but Coyote said, ‘Go out first! I shall follow immediately.” At 
first the old woman refused, because her back was bare, and she had 
to stoop in order to pass through the small opening of the sweat- 
house; but Coyote insisted, and they quarreled over it. At last the 
old woman gave in; but as she stooped to leave the sweat-house, 
she exposed her private parts, and Coyote had intercourse with her 
and killed her. Then he dragged her body back into the sweat-house. 

In the mean time the boys were far out onthe ocean. As soonas 
the storm broke out, they thought of Coyote, and said, ‘It must be 
Coyote who is the cause of this storm. Let us go back! He may be 
hurting our grandmother.’”’ So they began to paddle homewards, 
and approached the shore. They saw smoke coming from the house. 
They perceived Coyote, but did not see their grandmother anywhere. 
The breakers were still very high, and the boys did not know how to 
make the shore. Suddenly a great wave caught the canoe and carried 
it clear to the shore. The canoe was full of seals. Coyote was 
waiting for the boys on the beach, and, when asked if he had seen 
their grandmother, he replied, ‘“‘ Yes, she is in the house. She has 
treated me well. I knew your father. He used to teach me how to 
eat seal-meat with my head covered with blankets, so that no one 
should see me. Now I will show it to you here in the canoe.” The 
boys said, ‘“‘Show us!’’ So Coyote entered the canoe, covered his 
head with a blanket and told the boys not to lift it unless he told 
them to do so. Coyote had just started to eat, when the youngest 
boy exclaimed, ‘‘Let us better go and see if our grandmother is in the 
house! You know Coyote is always lying. Let us hurry!” So 
they ran to the house, but found no one there. Then they entered 
the sweat-house, where they found the old woman dead in a corner. 
They ran back to the canoe, and heard Coyote laughing to himself 
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and boasting of the trick he had played on the old woman. The boys 
were very angry, and decided to take revenge on Coyote. He was 
still in the canoe eating seal-meat. They fastened a rope to the 
bottom of the canoe, and by means of their magic power they sent 
it clear out to sea.!. Afterwards they revived their grandmother. 
After a while Coyote called, ‘‘Grandsons, lift the blanket!’’ There 
was no answer. He called again. Everything was quiet. Then he 
threw off the blanket, and found himself alone out in the ocean. 
He did not know how he got there. He looked into the canoe, and 
saw an old basket, an old hat, a mussel-digger, and a hat made of 
cougar-skin. 

At that time different monsters were living in the ocean. The 
boys called on all these monsters to go and devour Coyote. While 
the canoe was drifting, Shak? came out from the water, and, per- 
ceiving Coyote, he asked him, ‘‘What seems to be the trouble with 
you?” Coyote said, “I have no paddle and cannot get ashore.” 
Then Shak told him, “I am going to call a man who will take you 
ashore.” And Coyote answered, “All right! Bring him here!” 
Soon he heard a hissing sound; and Shak appeared, telling him that a 
man was coming to save him. Coyote thought that Shak was lying, 
so he asked him to come close to the canoe. Shak was afraid, but 
Coyote promised not to hurt him. Then Shak stepped into the 
canoe; but as soon as he did so, Coyote seized the mussel-digger 
and thrust it into his tail. Since then Shak has had a crooked neck 
and a long tail. 

After a while a seal came along, and Coyote asked him to come 
nearer. Seal at that time had a head like a dog. Seal approached, 
and Coyote asked him if he had come to save him. Seal replied, 
“Yes!’’ Coyote asked him to come closer. Seal did so, and Coyote 
put the old hat on his head and told him to dive. Soon Seal came up 
again, with a hat on his back; and Coyote laughed at him, saying, 
“Hereafter you shall live in the water. You shall come out on rocks. 
You sha’n’t kill people any longer. People will kill you when you are 
asleep, and will eat your meat.”’ 

Pretty soon Killer-Whale came along, spouting water like cataracts, 
from his big, open mouth. Coyote asked him to come close, but not 
to hurt the canoe. Killer-Whale approached, and was asked again to 
open his mouth wider. He did so, and Coyote threw the cougar hat 
down his throat, and told him to go to the bottom of the ocean and 
not to come back until he called him. After a while Coyote called 
him, and Whale appeared. His mouth and his teeth were very small. 
Then Coyote told Killer-Whale to leave that region forever. ‘‘Here- 


1 After Coyote had left the whale, the boys pulled the canoe back (see p. 236). 
? Perhaps a sea-monster. 
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after,’’ Coyote said to him, “you may use your dorsal fin as a weapon.” 
Since that time Killer-Whale has been using his dorsal fin as a weapon, 

Not long afterwards Coyote saw a large Whale coming from the 
west. The Whale looked as large as a mountain, his mouth was wide 
open, and he had huge teeth. Coyote was afraid he might swallow 
the canoe or else break it with his tail, so he stood up and shouted to 
Whale to come to the edge of the canoe. When this was done, he 
threw the basket into Whale’s mouth, and ordered him to dive, and 
to stay under the water until he called him. Whale came up again, 
and his jaws were just as they appear to-day. Then Coyote told 
Whale, “You will eat fish hereafter, and not people. You will come 
ashore to die.’’ Whale started to leave; but Coyote thought it would 
be better if he jumped into his mouth, as he might be taken ashore 
by him. So he called Whale back and told him to shut his eyes and 
to open his mouth; whereupon he jumped into Whale’s throat, and 
the boys pulled the canoe back to their landing-place. 

The Whale took Coyote all over the ocean. It was warm inside, 
and Coyote had nothing with which to make an air-hole in the body 
of the Whale. At last he scratched his head and wished for a knife 
or any other weapon. Soon a spear-point came out of his ear, with 
which he began to cut the Whale’s entrails. The Whale became sick, 
and Coyote advised him to go ashore; but he did not know which way 
to go. He staid five years inside the Whale. During that time he 
had lost his hair and skin. He was eating nothing but grease. He 
had succeeded in cutting through the Whale within a few inches of 
the skin, so that the light shone through it, but the water could not 
come in. At the end of five years Coyote heard breakers and knew 
that he had come ashore. In the morning, when he saw daylight 
coming, he thought, ‘‘ Maybe some one will find me here.” Pretty 
soon he heard people talking in a strange language.! People had 
approached, had looked at the Whale, and said, “‘This Whale is not 
from our side of the ocean. Let him go back!’’ So when the high 
tide came, Coyote wished the Whale to go back. The Whale went 
out to sea again. After another year he came ashore on the south 
side of the Umpqua River. At that place there lived a chief who 
had five daughters, one of whom was adolescent, and who therefore 
did not sleep in the house. When the Whale came ashore, Coyote 
peeped through a small hole in the Whale’s skin, and recognized the 
country. So he opened the Whale and came out. He was in a 
dreadful condition. He was bald, his ears were gone, his skin was 
rotting, he was a mere skeleton. He could hardly walk, and had to 
crawl on his hands and knees. His eyes were full of grease, and he 
could hardly see. Soon the adolescent girl came upon the Whale, 


1 “He had arrived at the country of the souls.”” — FARRAND. 
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walked around him five times, and found Coyote’s tracks. She fol- 
lowed them until she found Coyote resting under a log. Coyote asked 
her, ‘Where am I?” The girl answered, “At Cecta*xut.’’! She 
had on a short dress, and Coyote thought he would have intercourse 
with her. So he asked her, ‘‘Who is your father?”’ And the girl 
answered, ‘‘The chief of the Indians on the southern bank of the 
Umpqua River.’’ — ‘Why do you go around at night?’’ Coyote asked 
again. Then the girl told him, and Coyote began to laugh. Then 
the girl said, “‘How did you get into the Whale?”” So Coyote told 
her the whole story. Then Coyote put his hands on each part of her 
body, asking her to name them. He began with her head, then 
went down to her chest, touched her arms and breasts, came down to 
her leg, went up the other to her shoulder, and down again over her 
navel to the private parts.?, Assoon as he put his hand there, the girl 
became unable to move. Then Coyote asked her, “How many 
brothers have you?’’ — ‘‘Five,”” answered the girl. “How many 
sisters?’’ — ‘“‘Three,”’ she replied. ‘‘Which of them do you sleep 
with?’’— “I sleep between ‘my second and my eldest sister.’’ — 
“What time does your mother get up?’’ Coyote kept on asking. 
“Sometimes early, and sometimes late,’’ answered the girl. ‘“‘What 
time do you get up?’’ — “Oh, sometimes early, and sometimes late.” 
Coyote also found out many other things from her; such as how she 
acted when in the house, where she kept her beads, and soon. After 
he got through questioning her, he told her to sit down close by him 
and to shut her eyes, whereupon he pulled off her skin and put it on 
himself.2 He made himself look just like the girl. Then he took her 
body, turned it into a steel-head salmon, and sent her into the ocean, 
telling her to live in the north. 

Then Coyote entered the house, disguised asa girl. The mother was 
awake, while the other three girls were still asleep. ‘‘Why do you 
come in so late?’’ asked the mother. ‘‘Oh, a whale has come ashore,”’ 
Coyote answered. The mother was very glad. Then Coyote lay 
down with the girls, making them sound asleep; but their mother 
began to wonder at their sound sleep, for they had never acted like 
that before. So she looked closely, and perceived Coyote’s leg, as 
it was sticking out from the blanket. Then she seized a sharp rock 
and cut it off. Coyote shot up through the smoke-hole, after having 
had intercourse with the three girls. He went back to the land of 
the Joshuas. 

The people were very angry at Coyote, and pursued him; but a 
heavy fog came up, so that he could not be tracked. After a while 

? The Joshua name for the Umpqua River. — FARRAND. 


? See F. Boas, Kathlamet Texts, p. 135. 
3 See T. T. Waterman, Skin-Shifter, in this Journal, vol. xxvii, p. 47. 
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the three girls became pregnant, and could not get up. They were 
ashamed, and told their mother that they knew not how it had hap- 
pened. They had slept all the time, and only remembered that their 
sister had come in to sleep with them. Then the old woman made 
her daughters lie down on flat boards, and stepped on their abdomens, 
Soon five Coyotes were born. The old woman told her daughters to 
wash, and to gather roots for medicine. She dried the little Coyotes 
in smoke, pulverized them, and threw the dust to the north, saying, 
“You stay in the north and do not come here! There are enough 
Coyotes in the south.” 


19. COYOTE AND BEAVER.! 


Ten miles up the Rogue River, Beaver and his five children were 
living together. Not far from them Coyote was living. One morning 
Coyote said to his wife in the sweat-house, “‘I am going away to-day.” 
His wife said, ‘‘ You better stay here!’’ but Coyote answered, “I am 
going, anyway.” Mista’né* was Coyote’s friend. Before departing, 
Coyote told him to watch for him at a certain rock, as he might not 
be back for a long time. ‘If you see a bone or anything dead,” he 
said to Mista’né, “‘know it will be my body. Bite it, and I will come 
to life again.” 

Then Coyote departed, no one knew where. He approached 
Beaver’s house from the north side. Beaver was hunting every day. 
He ate all kinds of wood and called it salmon. Only one kind, the 
mita’ltsis-wood,* he did not eat. His children were fat and strong. 
When Coyote came to the river, he shouted for Beaver to take him 
across. Nobody answered! He shouted three times. At last 
Beaver’s children came, and began to swim around him. Coyote 
decided to kill them: so he jumped into the river, and began to swim 
too. He swam across and came to Beaver’s house. Old Beaver was 
not home. Coyote entered, and said to the children, ‘Children, 
don’t be afraid of me! Iam your uncle.’”’ Then he went outside, put 
rocks into a basket, and heated them. Then he took some wild- 
cabbage, ground up a piece of mitd'ltsis-wood, put it into a pot, and 
gave this to the children, saying, ‘‘ Here is fresh salmon your father 
left for you. It tastes good!”” Then he pretended to eat this food. 
Beaver’s children ate it and died. Then Coyote took the dead bodies 
outside, placed them on heated rocks, and covered them with sand. 
First he put one body into the ground, then hot rocks, then another 

1 The story is not completed. It is the only narrative in this collection containing 
elements that have been found also among the southern Athapascans (see Goddard, 
Apache Texts, ‘‘Coyote and Beaver play Tricks on Each Other,” p. 231; compare also 
Dixon, Shasta Myths, pp. 31-32). 

2 “A bad spirit, — the wind which the arrows make in the air."" — FARRAND. 

3 Probably yew. 
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body, and so on. Then he went into the river to swim. He was 
afraid of the old Beaver, and did not dare to cook the meat in the 
house. After he was through swimming, he took Beaver’s children off 
the fire, and placed them in a cool place. Then he went swimming 
again. When he came out of the water, he began to eat. The meat 
tasted fine, so he ate half of it. Then he bathed again. By sundown 
he had eaten all the meat. Then he hid the bones of the children 
under a small basket, and went into the river again; but he had eaten 
so much, that he felt sick. So he tied a log around his body in order 
to keep himself afloat. Towards night he came back to his wife. 
She questioned him about his trip, and he told her that he had not 
been on any mischief. He had just called on his cousin, who gave 
him plenty of food. In the mean time Beaver had come home and 
found his children’s bones. He felt very sorry. He saw Coyote’s 
tracks, suspected him at once, and wished he would come back, so 
that he could take his revenge. 

After five days Coyote decided to go to Beaver to find out how he 
was taking his loss, and whether he suspected him. He took along his 
knife, a bow, and six arrows. From a distance he could see Beaver 
sitting on the bank of the river, and sharpening his knife. He was 
crying, and his hair was white with mucus.!' Coyote came nearer. 
Beaver never looked up. Coyote watched him from a distance, and 
thought, ‘“‘I guesseverythingissafe. I will ask him to take me across.”’ 
He waited for Beaver to raise his head, so as to attract his attention. 
He wondered in what language to address him. He did not want to 
be recognized. He decided to use the California language. So he 
called out in that language, ‘‘ My friend, come after me in a canoe!”’ 
Beaver never looked up, but kept on working. Five times Coyote 
called him. Then he spoke in Joshua: “I did not kill your children, 
if that be the reason why you won’t bring your canoe.”” Suddenly 
Beaver disappeared ; and Coyote stood there with his bow half drawn, 
and waiting for Beaver to come up again. Beaver began to swim 
around in a circle, and Coyote got dizzy from turning his head so 
often. At last Beaver darted up from behind, seized Coyote, and 
dragged him down into deep water. Coyote was drowned. Then 
Beaver tied a heavy rock around him and sunk him. Coyote staid in 
the water ten years, when the rope with which he was fastened to 
the rock began to rot, and broke. In the mean time Beaver married 
again, and had two children. He was still afraid that Coyote might 
re-appear: therefore he warned the children not to eat any mitd’ltsis- 
wood. 

All this time Mista’né had been staying in the sweat-house. One 
day a storm broke out. The water rose, and different things drifted 


1 As a token of mourning. 
VOL, XXVIII. —NO. 109. —17. 
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ashore. Among them he saw a small bone, so he went into the water 
and brought it ashore. After having squeezed the water out of his 
hair, he took the bone and bit it. Then Coyote came to life again, 
He said to Mista’né, ‘‘I have been asleep. Why did you wake me?” 
Then Coyote went home; and his wife asked him, “Where have you 
been?’’ Coyote said, ‘I have been way east visiting my relatives,” 

After a while Coyote decided to take revenge on Beaver. He 
dressed up like a California Indian, put many things into the canoe, 
and went to Beaver’s house. Upon his arrival there, he shouted in the 
language of the California Indians, ‘‘ Friend, I have come with beauti- 
ful presents for you! I heard that you have been sick.’’ Beaver came 
out of the house, and said, “It is well.’’ He offered Coyote some 
salmon; and after Coyote finished eating, he said to Beaver, ‘Let us 
gather wood! Let us see who is the stronger! Perchance I can help 
you when Coyote comes to trouble you again.’’ Beaver consented: 
so they made a great fire and heated rocks. Coyote remembered the 
taste of beaver-meat, and wanted to eat some more. He gathered 
plenty of grass, and proposed a test of strength with Beaver. They 
were to bury and cook each other, and the one who got cooked first 
was to admit himself beaten. Then Coyote dug a deep hole and 
buried Beaver. He covered him with leaves and grass, and began to 
cook him. Pretty soon Beaver shouted, ‘Uncover me! I am half 
cooked. I shall die.’’ Coyote took him out, but Beaver was not 
cooked at all. He had escaped certain death by digging himself 
deeper into the ground. 

It was Coyote’s turn now to be buried. He was scared, and said, 
“Let us put it off for another time! I am in a hurry now.” But 
Beaver said, ‘‘No! We have agreed to that test, and we will finish 
it now!’’ So they heated stones, and Beaver began to bury Coyote. 
Before he was all covered up, Coyote said to Beaver, ‘‘I’ll shout when 
it gets too hot.” Beaver told him he would walk around the hole, 
and be on hand whenever Coyote called. After a while Coyote 
shouted, ‘‘Open! It is hot!” But Beaver said, ‘‘Why, I haven't 
even covered you yet.’’ Then he kept on throwing dirt and grass on 
the hole. Pretty soon no sound could be heard. Beaver called out 
to Coyote, ‘“‘Are you alive?’”” Noanswercame. Then Beaver opened 
the hole and looked in. The meat was all gone: nothing but the bones 
were left. So he tied a rock around him and threw him into the river. 
Coyote staid in the water twenty years. At the expiration of that 
time the rope broke, and Coyote was brought back to life by his friend 
Mista’né. He went home, and again his wife asked him, ‘Where 
have you been all this time?’’ — “Oh, I have been travelling all over 
the world,’ Coyote answered. 
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20. THE BOY WHO TURNED INTO A GRIZZLY BEAR. 


A man and his ten sons were living on Pistol River... The man 
was very old. His boys were all married but the youngest one. The 
married men were hunting, while the wifeless boy was carrying water. 
The women were pounding acorn-flour every day, and the boy used 
to eat the flour left on the cooking-stones as a compensation for his 
work as a water-carrier. The boy was getting strong enough, so that 
he could use a bow and arrows. One day a sister-in-law told him to 
bring water. The woman was very mean; and while the boy was 
eating, she shouted to him, “Here, you! Eat the whole stone while 
you are at it!’ Her husband heard this, and scolded her, saying, 
“He is your brother-in-law.” 

Soon they saw the boy eating stones and gnashing his teeth. He 
stretched out his arms, his hands grew wide, his feet long, and his 
body became strong. The woman was frightened; and the boy said 
to her, ‘‘To-morrow you will be afraid even to speak to me.” All 
night the boy sat up growling. The woman was scared, and told her 
neighbors that her brother-in-law was turning into an animal. Before 
daylight he tore the house down. Then the oldest brother said to 
the woman, “It is your fault. You have treated him badly. You 
deserve anything he may do to you.’”’ At dawn the boy ran out- 
doors and came back as a huge grizzly bear. He was terrible to look at. 
At sunrise the people saw him and were afraid. The boy said, “‘I am 
a grizzly bear now. I became one from eating stones, and it was my 
brother’s wife who made me do it. When you see my feet or my 
tracks, don’t be frightened! But if you speak badly to me, I shall 
kill you.””. Then he went away east, remarking that he would come 
back. 

About five years later he returned. At first he was silent. Finally 
he said, ‘I will do you no harm. You are my friends.”’ And since 
that time the people living near the ocean have never been troubled 
by grizzly bears. 


TUTUTUNI MYTHS.? 

[Among Farrand’s notes the following significant remarks were found 
concerning the traditions of the Titutuni Indians: ‘‘ They seem to 
have a Transformer story of some length, which I could not obtain. 
The informant mentioned one SxaiLa (i.e., the Transformer), who 
gives names to the animals and people. No story of the ‘Ascent to 
Heaven,’ either by a chain of arrows, or by a growing tree, or by a bird 
of feathers, could be obtained. The Titutuni Indians seem to have a 
number of ‘Star’ stories. No traces of the ‘Bungling Host’ and 
‘Dentata Vagina’ stories were found. In their mythology, Coyote is 


1 A small creek south of the Rogue River. 2 Told by Jake Cook. 
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represented as the trickster and culture-hero.” The story of the theft 
of fire shows a striking resemblance to a similar myth obtained among 
the Coos (see Frachtenberg, Coos Texts, pp. 38-43).] 


21. COYOTE’S AMOROUS ADVENTURE. 
[Identical with No. 15, Shasta Indians (see p. 222).] 


22. THE THEFT OF FIRE. 


One day Coyote wanted to have fire, but none could be found in the 
land. Only one chief, Xa‘ci (the Sun), had fire. Coyote knew nothing 
about him. He went all over the country asking people if they knew 
where fire could be obtained, as he wanted to cook. Finally he came 
to Sea-Gull, who told him that he knew where the fire was, and that 
he would go with Coyote if he were paid well. Coyote agreed, and 
Sea-Gull told him that the fire was owned by a chief who lived far east, 

So Coyote assembled all his friends, and told them to get ready. 
Among them were Beaver and Fire-Tongs. At last they came to the 
house of the Fire chief. They started to play the guessing-game, and 
Coyote got into a dispute with the chief over the nature of the bets. 
The Fire chief wanted to bet dentalia shells, while Coyote insisted 
upon the fire being the stake. It was finally agreed that whoever 
fell asleep first should be declared the loser, the winner to take all the 
bets. 

So they played ten days and ten nights. About midnight of the 
tenth period the Fire chief fell asleep. Then Coyote jumped up, 
shouting he had won. Fire-Tongs seized the fire and gave it to 
Beaver, who ran out with it. Coyote and the other people dispersed. 
The Fire chief and his people pursued Beaver, who threw the fire 
into a cedar-tree, whence it is obtained unto this day. After a while 
all those who went with Coyote came home. Coyote also returned, 
took the fire, and gave it to the people who had come after it. 


CHEMAWA, ORE., 
August, I9I5. 





A Malecite Tale. 


A MALECITE TALE: ADVENTURES OF BUKSCHINSKWESK.! 


BY HARLEY STAMP. 


ONcE there was an Indian family dwelling in the woods, who lived 
by hunting. Loks, the father, hunted and set his traps every day for 
large and small game. Bukschinskwesk, his wife, was a witch; and 
she so charmed Muuin, who lived in his cave in the woods, by exhibiting 
to him her physical charms, that he became her lover. 

Every day when Loks went hunting, Bukschinskwesk would adorn 
herself with all her finery, beads, and silver, and, leaving her work 
undone, would go to her tryst with her lover. She left Aza and Josef, 
her two small sons, alone every day while she went to meet Muuin. 

When Bukschinskwesk came to Muuin’s cave, she would strike a 
hollow tree with her stone axe as a signal to Muuin that she had come. 

Muuin would throw out an old bear-skin, and Bukschinskwesk would 
spread it carefully on the ground. Then Muuin would emerge from 
his cave, and the two lovers would play all day long. 

Since Bukschinskwesk was away from home and played with Muuin 
all day long, she had no time to prepare Loks’s meals properly, and 
after some weeks he noticed that all his meals were hastily cooked. 
He then became suspicious, and one day said he was going hunt- 
ing. He, however, watched near by. As soon as Loks was gone, 
Bukschinskwesk left her sons and went to meet her lover Muuin. 
Loks was watching; and when Bukschinskwesk was well on her way, 
he returned to his home and asked his boys where their mother was. 
Aza said, ‘‘ Mother has gone away again.’’ Loks followed carefully; 
and finally he saw his wife stop near the cave and pound the hollow 
tree with her stone axe, as a signal to Muuin that she had come. 
Muuin threw out the old bear-skin, Bukschinskwesk arranged it 
smoothly on the ground, and the two lovers had intercourse all day 
before the very eyes of Loks. 

This day Muuin and Bukschinskwesk had planned for Muuin to 
come in the night and kill Loks; but Loks, having heard of the plan, 
arranged in his own mind a scheme to beat his faithless wife and her 
lover. 

In the evening Loks allowed his wife to arrive home first, and she 
quickly prepared his evening meal. He noticed again how poorly his 
meal had been prepared, and asked Bukschinskwesk if she could eat 
a whole bear if he succeeded in trapping one. Bukschinskwesk was 
able, as she was a witch, to eat as much as she wished; so she said she 
could eat an entire bear if Loks would catch one. 


1 Compare W. H. Mechling, Malecite Tales (Memoir 49, Geological Survey of Canada, 
p. 50). Mr. Mechling writes ‘ Poktcinkwes.” 
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The next day Loks told his wife to prepare all the pots and hot 
water, as he would not be gone more than a few hours, when he would 
surely return with a bear. This day Bukschinskwesk staid at home. 
Loks went to the bear-den and struck the hollow tree with his stone 
axe, as Bukschinskwesk had done previously. Muuin immediately 
threw out the old bear-skin and himself followed. 

Loks, who had concealed himself at the edge of the den, waited 
until Muuin’s head was just out of the cave. Then he killed Muuin 
with a single blow of his stone axe, saying, ‘‘ Muuin, old boy, you will 
never be a lover of my wife again!” 

Loks now skinned the bear, and took the meat home for Bukschin- 
skwesk to cook. He carried the meat with rope made from the birch- 
tree. Bukschinskwesk cooked all the meat; and, as she had promised 
Loks to eat an entire bear, she began to eat, and ate all but a small 
portion, which was left in her bone dish. 

Loks asked Bukschinskwesk, ‘‘ How did your old Bear lover taste?” 
Bukschinskwesk remained silent, and spat out the mouthful of meat 
she was eating. That night she planned her revenge. 

Bukschinskwesk decided that she would never live again with Loks, 
The next morning Loks said, “‘I am going away to hunt for a week.” 
As soon as he was on his way, Bukschinskwesk deserted her home and 
children, and walked and walked, until, after three days, she came to 
the edge of a village. The first wigwam she entered was one occupied 
by Mrs. Woodchuck, an old woman and a widow. The foxes barked 
so loudly at the arrival of a stranger in the village, that the chief 
knew there was a stranger among them; and he sent Mink,! a boy of 
ten years, to the wigwam of Mrs. Woodchuck to see who the visitor 
might be. 

Gloo? then sent for Bukschinskwesk to come to his wigwam, as 
Mink had brought a most favorable report of the beauty, grace, and 
figure of Bukschinskwesk. 

After a short courtship of two days, Gloo married Bukschinskwesk. 

Loks returned home after his week’s hunt, and found his two sons 
nearly starved. Upon asking them for their mother, he was informed 
that she had left the same morning that he had started on his 
hunt. 

Loks, after the Indian method, cooked and prepared enough food 
for the boys to live on for a couple of weeks. He took two new stone 
pipes and gave them to the children, saying, ‘‘Look carefully at the 
pipes every morning, and if at any time you find one of the pipes 
full of blood, it will mean that I have been killed.”” He bade his 
children good-by and started onhis travels. He travelled many days, 
but eventually came to the same village, and even to the same wigwam 


1 According to Mechling, Marten was sent. 2 Mechling writes “‘ Klu.” 
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of Mrs. Woodchuck, where his wife had stopped days before. He 
entered, and asked Mrs. Woodchuck if a woman answering his wife’s 
description had been seen. Mrs. Woodchuck immediately began to 
cry. The villagers heard her weeping, and Miuk was again sent to 
see what the trouble could be. 

Mink took the word back to the chief that a man was in Mrs. 
Woodchuck’s house who said the present chief’s wife was his wife. 

Bukschinskwesk said, “‘No matter who comes, they want to be 
related to me.” Bukschinskwesk then ordered the trained eagles! of 
the chief to be sent to kill Loks. The eagles did their duty well, and 
Loks was devoured by them. 

The next morning the two boys, when making their daily examina- 
tion of the pipes, found one full of blood. The boys cried, and realized 
that their father was dead, and that they should follow and find him. 
It was easy to track him, as since his death every footprint was full 
of blood. They travelled many weeks, and finally came to the same 
village, and to the same wigwam of Mrs. Woodchuck. They entered, 
and Mrs. Woodchuck began to cry over such beautiful children. The 
poor little boys asked about their mother, and were told that she had 
come to the village and had married the chief. When they asked 
about their father, Mrs. Woodchuck began to cry, and told the children 
that their father had been killed by the eagles. Again the weeping 
of Mrs. Woodchuck disturbed the village, and Mink was sent to 
discover its cause. Mink was so pleased with the appearance of the 
boys, who were quite handsome, that he remained long in admiration, 
and Weasel was sent after him. Weasel also became enamored of 
the handsome boys, and played with them. 

Mink decided to go to the chief. He told Bukschinskwesk that the 
two boys in Mrs. Woodchuck’s wigwam were saying that they were 
hersons. Again Bukschinskwesk said, “‘I told you that every stranger 
who comes to our village would claim to be related to me.”’ Again 
she ordered the eagles out, and told them to go and kill the two boys, 
her sons. The eagles admired the two boys so much, that they took 
them to Mr. and Mrs. Wolf,? who were the keepers of the chief’s 
eagles; and Mr. and Mrs. Wolf loved the boys so much, that they hid 
them for safety. 

Mrs. Wolf told Mr. Wolf to go and get some birch-bark to make boxes 
in which to hide the boys. Mrs. Wolf made the boxes, and put a bag in 
each of the two boxes. Every day you could hear the boxes cracking, 
as the boys were growing very fast. At night the boys were allowed 
their freedom. Daily Mr. and Mrs. Wolf made new birch-bark boxes 
for them. One day Aza asked Mr. Wolf's father to make them little 


1 According to Mechling, Raven kills him. 
’ ® According to Mechling, Raven brings them up. 
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bows and arrows and stone axes, so that they might secure game at 
night, when they were out. Old Mr. Wolf made them the weapons, 
and they secured much small game. When the boys became young 
men, they went and came as they pleased, and became very skilful 
hunters. One day they asked Mrs. Wolf if she would cook for them, 
as they wanted to give a feast to the entire village, and Mrs. Wolf 
said she would. Daily the young hunters brought in their game, until 
they had enough to feed the entire village. They told Mrs. Wolf 
when cooking to save all the caribou-livers, and to boil them dry so 
that no juice would be left in them. Trees and boughs were arranged 
for the picnic, all were invited, and the guests were served a great 
plenty in bone dishes. Bukschinskwesk was late in arriving, and 
brought a young son that had been born to her. She realized that the 
young men were her sons, but she did not wish to make much of them. 
She shook hands with them and took her place. The two boys asked 
their mother if she liked caribou-liver. Bukschinskwesk replied, 
‘‘Caribou-liver is my favorite dish.”’ Josef said to Bukschinskwesk 
that he would like to see his little half-brother. She handed the little 
fellow to Josef, and said, ‘“‘Don’t drop him, or you will kill him!” 
Josef waited until his mother had her mouth full of caribou-liver, 
and then held his little half-brother up by the heels. This was killing 
the baby; and Bukschinskwesk became much excited, and tried to call 
to Josef not to kill her boy. In doing this she choked to death. This 
was what her older sons had planned in order to get rid of their mother, 
but not actually to murder her.! 

After the feast, Aza told Josef he was going on a journey to hunt 
for a wife, as none of the young women in the village suited him. Josef 
told Aza not to stay too long. 

Aza started up river; and after much travelling, he found that, no 
matter where he went, all the streams and lakes were dry. He became 
very thirsty, as he could never find water. At last he came toa village, 
and stopped at the first wigwam, which was Mrs. Raccoon’s.2 Heasked 
her for a drink of water; and she said, ‘‘Where can we get water? 
We have a water famine. The chief, Bull-Frog, has got all the water 
shut up in his own property.”” Bull-Frog was a widower with an only 
daughter, who was very handsome. Mrs. Raccoon asked Weasel if 
he would go to the chief’s house and ask for a little water for a stranger 
who was in the camp. Old Bull-Frog took some water, washed him- 
self, and sent this dirty water to the stranger. Aza looked at the 
water, realized that it was not fit to drink, and threw it out. Mrs. 
Raccoon was so thirsty that she began to suck the earth where the 
water had been thrown. 

1 In Mechling’s version a game of ball, in which a skull is used in place of a ball, follows 


here. 


2 Mechling has here the Woodchuck. In his version Bull-Frog is called Akwulubemi. 
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Aza said, ‘‘Never mind! I’ll go up to old Bull-Frog’s wigwam myself, 
and get the water.”” Aza asked Bull-Frog for a drink, and was refused; 
and Aza picked him up, doubled him up, and broke his back, and threw 
him out of the wigwam, and was going out to finish him. At this 
point Miss Bull-Frog, a ravishing beauty, came in. Miss Bull-Frog 
asked Aza why he should wish to kill her father. Aza said, ‘‘He just 
deserved what he got, for many a one has died of thirst as a result of 
his keeping all the water.” Finally Miss Bull-Frog agreed with Aza. 
Aza and Miss Bull-Frog became lovers, and Aza said he would call 
on the following day. Aza opened all the drains storing the water, 
and all the rivers and brooks were filled up once more. All the animals 
were drinking so much, that it seemed they could never get enough, 
as they had been thirsty for so many years. 

Aza went back to old Mrs. Raccoon, and found her very happy over 
all the free water. Aza finally married Miss Bull-Frog. After the 
marriage, Aza’s wife said, ‘I am afraid, as I was engaged to another, 
and he may come toinjure me.’’ Aza was very powerful, and a witch 
beside. 

Aza and his wife made a canoe of moose-hide.! They then started 
down the river, for Aza wanted to take his wife to his former village. 
They had to pass, going down the river, through a gorge where the 
rapids were very swift; and this gorge was full of skunks. 

Aza told his wife he would get out of the canoe and go ahead and 
examine, while she remained above the rapids, on the shore. The 
object was to quiet the skunks, so they would do no damage. He told 
his wife, on his return, that she must not dare to open her eyes while 
they passed through the rapids. She said she would obey, and could 
go anywhere with her eyes shut if she knew she had a good pilot. 

They passed through safely, and the skunks did no damage. So 
happy were they, that they played a game of buttons (altestagnuk). 
He looked up suddenly and told his wife they were near home and 
must stop playing. Soon they arrived at his native village. The 
first house they visited was the home of his adopted parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolf. 

The old couple were sitting down, and “had sunk into the ground up 
to their waists’’ (been there many years). He told his foster-parent 
that he had brought a wife to help them; and the old people were so 
happy, that both cried. ‘‘I shall make you as young as you were at 
forty,” said Aza, who was a witch. He placed his hands over their 
eyes; and when he took them away, they were as young as they were 
at forty. He pulled both of his foster-parents out of the ground, and 
all were happy again. 


1 From here on, Mechling’s version is quite different. They find a stone canoe, gamble 
and then follow adventures with the Water people. 
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The old woman soon had a dinner ready. After dinner Aza said 
they would go around to the neighbors. First they visited (Mrs,) 
Woodchuck, and she was nearly up to her waist in the ground. Again 
Aza covered her face and made her young, and pulled her out of the 
ground. Mrs. Woodchuck was very happy, and all went over to 
Gloo’s wigwam. Old Gloo was deep in the ground up to the waist, 
Aza shoved him under the ground, and he was killed. Then Aza 
told his wife that Gloo had been the cause of his unhappiness. 

Aza and his wife were very happy, and they went back to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolf and asked for Josef. Mr. and Mrs. Wolf said, ‘“‘We are 
expecting him any day now, for he was to be gone only so many years 
hunting.” Aza looked up, and saw moose, caribou, deer, bear, 
rabbits, partridges, and all animals and birds you could imagine, 
that Josef was driving back. Josef put all the animals in a corral, 
and then for the first time saw Aza’s beautiful wife. He knew there 
were no young-looking women in the village, and then he knew that 
Aza might have brought her into the village. 

The brothers met, and Josef was introduced to Aza’s wife. All 
were very happy, and lived afterward very happily. 
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LOUCHEUX MYTHS. 


COLLECTED BY CHARLES CAMSELL, AND PREPARED FOR PUBLICATION 
BY C. M. BARBEAU. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE following Loucheux myths and tales were collected in 1905 by 
Mr. Charles Camsell, geologist, of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
Mr. Camsell’s informant was Peter Ross, a Loucheux of over forty-five 
years of age, living at Fort MacPherson (near the Mackenzie River 
delta). One night in 1905, while he was making a net in his camp, 
Ross spent many hours telling Loucheux tales in fluent English to 
Mr. Camsell, who the next day wrote them down from memory. In 
his childhood, Mr. Camsell had many times heard similar tales 
recited by an old Cree woman living at Fort Simpson, N. W. T. 


THE MYTHS. 
I. THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD.! 


In the days when the earth was all covered with water, the animals 
lived on alargeraft. The Crow? said, ‘Had I any earth, even so little, 
I would make it grow large enough for all the animals to live upon.” 
Muskrat, Otter, and many other divers went down under the waters 
and tried to bring up some earth; but they were all drowned. Last of 
all, Beaver dived with a line attached to his body. He went so deep 
that he was almost drowned when he reached the bottom. In his 
death-struggle he clutched some mud in his paws, and the mud wasstill 
there when he was drawn up lifeless by the line. Taking it and running 
his walking-stick through it, the Crow planted the stick in the water 
in such a way that the bit of earth rested at the surface of the water. 
The earth grew larger and larger. When it was big enough to hold all 
the animals, they stepped unto it from the raft. 

The Crow’s walking-stick is still supporting the land; and, as it has 
never rotted, it is still to be seen somewhere about the junction of the 
Old Crow and the Porcupine Rivers. 

1 For parallels see, among others, G. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber, Traditions of the 
Arapaho, p. 20; also Clark Wissler and D. C. Duvall, Mythology of the Blackfoot 
Indians, p. 19; Petitot, Monographie des Déné-Dindjié, pp. 74, 80; E. B. Wilson, On the 
N. W. Tribes of Canada (Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 1888, p. 244); J. de Smét, Letters and 
Sketches . . . of the Rocky Mountains, p. 40, footnote; J. Maclean, Canadian Savage 
Folk, pp. 51-52, 75-76; R. H. Lowie, The Assiniboine, p. 101; C. M. Barbeau, 1:: Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, N. S., vol. xvi, No. 2, p. 290. 

2 The Crow is the Loucheux “‘ great medicine-man” (that is, culture-hero), according 
to the informant. 
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2. THE DELUGE. 


The Loucheux have some traditions about the great Flood. A god- 
likeman, it is belie ved, came out of the moon, to which he returned 
soon after the Flood. 


3. THE BEAVER’S TAIL. 
The Beaver’s tail was originally like that of the Rat; but it is said 
that Chitacholi, the culture-hero of the Loucheux, once stepped on it 
and flattened it into its present shape. 


4. THE CULTURE-HERO. 

Chitacholi! was the youngest of three sons. One day his father, 
mother, and eldest brother went away hunting, leaving him at home 
with his other brother, as they were still quite small. To amuse 
himself, Chitacholi made a bow and many sharp arrows. ‘What are 
these for?’”’ asked his brother. ‘‘To shoot birds with,’’ was the 
answer. His elder brother laughed, and said, ‘‘These arrows are too 
small; you will never kill anything with them.’ — ‘Never mind!” 
answered Chitacholi, ‘‘wait and see!’’ Scoffing at the idea, his brother 
said, ‘‘ You may shoot at me, for I am sure it will not hurt me at all.” 
Chitacholi at first would not do it; “for,” said he, ‘I might hurt you!” 
But his brother teased him so much, that at last he agreed to do so.” 


5. TETOGOLEE. 


In the days when the country was inhabited by giants, there was a 
widow named Tetogolee, who had three sons. In the autumn, one 
year, fish was very scarce: so the old woman made some medicine one 
night, and in the morning sent her three sons to hunt caribou in the 
mountains across the river. Before they left, she told them, ‘You 
shall kill game; and when you return, you must come straight home, and 
not look back at all.” 

They went off, [killed many caribou,] and hurried back to their 
mother’s camp with the venison. Upon reaching the river, they 
stopped to rest on the high bluff overlooking their camp. One of 
them, forgetting his mother’s instructions, looked around to see how 
low the sun was getting. He had no sooner looked back than the 
three brothers were at once changed into stone pillars, as well as their 
mother, who was then looking at them from across the river. 

Only one of these pillars, named ‘‘Shiltee,’’* is still standing, 

1 Additional remarks found in Mr. Camsell’s notes: ‘‘ Chitacholi is the traditional hero 
of the Loucheux. He corresponds to the Cree Wesackaychack, who is said to have de- 
stroyed all the giants and animals in the country that were at all dangerous to the Indians.” 

2? Unfinished in Mr. Camsell’s field-notes. 

3 “Shiltee’’ (meaning ‘‘a pillar’’) is a high rock on the banks of the Peel River, three 


miles lower than Tetogolee, which is a high bluff of sandstone at the Big Eddy.— Mr. 
CAMSELL. 
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the others having fallen within the memory of the neighboring tribe. 
Tetogolee has better withstood the test of time, and still preserves the 
original shape of the widow’s camp. 


6. THE CROW’S TRICKS. 


A Loucheux chief was so proud of his beautiful daughter, that he 
resolved to marry her only to the most handsome man of the land. 
His camp stood by the river’s edge; and every canoe that passed was 
stopped by his son, and the young men brought over to him for in- 
spection. None was ever found worthy, and the girl remained un- 
married. 

Having heard of it, the Crow decided to play a trick on the old chief.! 
He put on a wonderful coat, which sparkled in the sun like fish-scales, 
and he paddled his canoe down the river. As he feigned to go by, he 
was compelled by the chief’s son to come into the lodge. He had 
barely landed before the chief was greatly impressed with his beautiful 
clothes. Indeed, he was sure that the new-comer would make a 
suitable husband for his daughter. So they were married. 

They had been living together but a short time, however, when the 
chief began to suspect something. The Crow, in fact, would never 
remove his moccasins, for fear that some one might notice that he had 
only three toes. That is why the chief became suspicious. Caught 
in a heavy rainstorm that came unexpectedly one day, the Crow was 
recognized by the chief’s party; for his beautiful spangled coat had 
been washed off, and his black feathers underneath exposed. The 
people made for him; but he got up and simply flew away, mocking 
them. 

Ere long the Crow played another trick upon the same band of 
Indians. He went toa certain place above their camp, along the river, 
and built many rafts. Setting them on fire, he let them drift down 
the river, past the chief's lodge. The chief feared that something had 
happened to his relatives, and, going into mourning, his people burnt 
their hair off. This was no sooner done than the Crow again ap- 
peared, saying, ‘‘ Your relatives are still alive and safe. I am the one 
who sent down the burning rafts.’’ The people were truly angry and 
disgusted, and the Crow had a hearty laugh at their expense. 


7. THE TRICKSTER. 


The Crow was always ashamed of his ragged feathers, and envious of 
the other birds’ plumage.2 [That is why] one day he played a trick 

1 The informant added here, that “from the beginning the Crow has always been the 
enemy of the Indians. Annoying them in every possible way, he plunders their caches 
and removes the bait from their traps.’” This character corresponds to Wolverene in the 
east. 

2 These birds and animals, added the informant, later became men; that is, the present- 
day Indians. 
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upon them. Some of their friends and relatives had just died, so he 
told them. Going at once into mourning, they burnt the hair off their 
heads, as was the custom among the Loucheux; and the Crow laughed 


? 


at them, saying, ‘It is only a joke They caught him, and decided 
to throw him into the fire and burn his feathers. To follow his own 
suggestion, they tied his hands and feet fast, lifted him up, and threw 
him towards the fire. He had no sooner slipped off their hands than 
he broke his bands and flew away. Astonished, they could only ex- 
claim, ‘‘ He has once again tricked us, brothers!”’ 


8. THE GRIZZLY BEAR AND THE CROW. 


The Black Bear and the Grizzly Bear (his uncle) were living together 
in a large double camp, where the Grizzly occupied one side of the fire, 
and his nephew the other. Although the Grizzly had a number of 
wives, he had but one child, a daughter, and she was unmarried. 

The old Grizzly one day told his daughter that if she ever saw any 
copper on the trail through the bush, which the women used to follow 
every day, she should sit down on it. Once she found some copper 
lying on the trail, and, to comply with her father’s advice, she sat down 
on it; and some time later she gave birth to a son; and the old Grizzly 
became very fond of his grandchild.! 

Now, then, the Grizzly had a huge ‘medicine’? bag hanging in one 
corner of his house, for he was a great shaman.* No one was ever 
allowed to touch the bag; and once, having caught the Fox prowling 
about his camp, he dragged him in, tore off his left shoulder, and then 
let him go. The shoulder he hung up in the lodge near his medicine- 
pouch. 

The loss of his limb was indeed painful to the Fox, and he freely gave 
vent to his feelings. Day and night he howled so incessantly, that the 
other animals could not sleep, and were annoyed. When they dis- 
covered the Fox’s plight, they gathered in a council and studied what 
could be done for him. Indicating the spot where his shoulder hung, 
he asked them for help. Nobody at first was brave enough to go and 
capture the missing limb; but at last the Crow stood up, and said, 
‘“‘Leave it to me, and I will get it!”» The Crow was known as a 
powerful shaman, so the other animals were willing enough to let him 
do as he wanted. 

The Crow now went to see the Sparrow-Hawk, and asked for his 
assistance. The Sparrow-Hawk was really able to help the Crow, and 
quite willing todo so. ‘‘ Now,” said the Crow, “‘let us go together in 

1 This incident seems related to the stories of Raven and the beautiful girl (see, for 
instance, L. Farrand, Traditions of the Chilcotin Indians, p. 17). 


2 A bag containing charms and amulets, many of which are heirlooms. 
3 Or medicine-man. 
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my canoe to the Grizzly’s camp! As soon as we get there, I will go 
up and see the Grizzly; and meanwhile you must remain in the canoe, 
ready to push out from the shore as soon as I step back into the canoe.” 
This was agreed, and off they went together in a small canoe to the 
Grizzly’s camp. When the Crow came into the Bear’s lodge, he was 
welcomed, and given something to eat. After a while be began to tell 
stories to the Grizzly, who listened attentively at first, but soon got 
tired and dozed. As the Grizzly’s eyes were closed, the Crow rattled 
the contents of the large medicine-pouch with a stick. Waking with a 
start, the Grizzly wanted to know who was meddling with his bag. 
The Crow said, ‘‘ My stories did not seem to interest you, and you were 
simply dreaming; nobody meddled with your medicine-bag.” The 
Bear believed it, and asked the Crow to continue his story. So it 
happened, and he began todoze. The Crow again rattled the contents 
of the bag, and the Grizzly woke up with a start. Getting rather 
angry, he asked, “‘Who is meddling with my bag?’”’ His guest again 
replied, ‘‘ You were only dreaming.’ So the Grizzly this time went to 
sleep. As soon as he was fast asleep, the Crow gently removed the 
Fox’s shoulder from the corner, and made for the door. The Black 
Bear looked up, and saw him getting out with the shoulder in his hand. 
“Uncle!” he shouted, ‘‘he is running away with the Fox’s shoulder!” 
Jumping up, the Grizzly chased the thief, but it was too late: the Crow 
was already in the canoe, and, with his companion the Sparrow-Hawk, 
he was paddling downstream as hard as he could. The Grizzly was 
truly angry, but he could not catch them. 

Now, this is how the Crow had warned the other animals: ‘‘ Be ready 
when I return with the Fox’s shoulder!”’ So, as soon as they saw him 
drawing near, they got hold of the Fox, washed all the dirt off his sore 
shoulder, and cleansed it carefully. No sooner had the Crow landed 
than he clapped the shoulder on to the Fox, and stuck it in place, so 
that it might not come off again." 

That is why the old Grizzly was quite angry. To punish the In- 
dians,? he took the sun down from the sky, put it in his medicine- 
pouch, and hung it up in his lodge. The land now remained in dark- 
ness, and there were no longer days. As the Indians were unable to 
hunt, they soon began to starve. The Lynx and the Owl had to hunt 
all the time, but they were unable to get enough. meat for the large 
crowd of starving people. So the Crow again was sent to the Grizzly’s 
camp. His mission was to try to get the sun and restore it to its former 

’ Compare L. Farrand, J. ¢., p. 23; F. Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nordwest 
Kiiste Amerikas, p. 78 (Comox); J. R. Swanton, Haida Texts and Myths, p. 136; E. 
Sapir, Wishram Texts, p. 281. 

2 Earlier in the text, ‘‘animals’’ instead of ‘‘ Indians” are said to have helped the Fox. 


This isno doubt due to the Loucheux belief that in the beginning men and animals were 
the same. 
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place; but, afraid of going into the Bear’s lodge, he hid himself in the 
willows near by, and waited for his opportunity. 

Now, then, Grizzly’s grandchild had seen the sun when it was put 
into the bag. He tried to induce his grandfather to let him play with 
it, but old Grizzly would not listen to him. The boy cried so much 
about it, that at last the Black Bear asked his uncle to let the boy play 
with the sun for a little while. In the end the Grizzly took the sun 
down and gave it to his grandson, saying, ‘‘You must not take it 
outside of the lodge.’’ So delighted was the boy when he got the sun, 
that he at once began throwing it up, catching it, and rolling it all 
around in the lodge. As he missed it once, it rolled outside through 
the door; and before he could catch it again, the Crow seized it and 
cast it back into its place in the sky.! 


9. THE CROW’S HOME. 


The mouth of the Arctic Red River, according to the Loucheux 
traditions, is the place where the Crow formerly had his permanent 
camp. Two round basin-like depressions still indicate the place where 
he had his bed. 

10. THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Once, a long time ago, a child asked his parents to let him make 
some ‘‘medicine”’ ? for deer-hunting, so that his father might killa great 
many fat deer whever he wanted to; but he was so young that he could 
barely walk as yet, and his father did not want him to do so, thinking 
that the medicine would not be strong enough. The boy implored him; 
and, being again refused permission, he began tocry. Day and night 
he cried, until the Indians in the neighborhood were concerned, and 
inquired from the hunter about the cause of all these tears. But 
when they were told the reason why, they were satisfied that the boy 
was too small to prepare a “ medicine.’’ So disturbed were they by the 
cries, however, that in the end they persuaded the hunter to humor his 
son. So the boy made some medicine, and said to the people, ‘‘ You 
shall now kill as many deer as you wish, but you must always give the 
fattest animals to my father.” 

Now, then, they went out hunting, and killed a great number of 
deer, many of which were very fat. Instead of complying with their 
promise, however, some Indians kept the fattest game for themselves, 
and gave only the next choice to the child’s father; and from this time 

1 Compare the tales of the origin of daylight from the North Pacific coast, in which 
Raven becomes the grandchild of the owner of daylight in order to be enabled to carry it 
away (see, for instance, John R. Swanton, l. c., p. 116; and R. H. Lowie, The Assini- 
boine, pp. 101-104). 

2 This is a popular term to designate some kind of charm or operation based on sym- 
pathetic magic, the nature of which is not explained here. 
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on the hunters failed to kill any deer. Soon the people began to starve. 
The boy again made a “‘medicine;’’ for he and his father, like the 
others, had no longer anything to eat. ‘‘You must take a fine and 
clean deer-skin,’”’ said he to his father, ‘‘and make it intoa bag. When 
it is done, lay it on your sledge, outside of the lodge. Then take a 
deer’s shoulder, cut all the meat off it, and, when only the clean bone is 
left, put it along with a bit of blood into the bag on the sledge.”” So 
it was done; and the next morning, as the hunter looked at the bones 
in the pouch, he found them covered with flesh. Day after day the 
same thing happened, the bones being found with new flesh every day, 
in the morning. So the boy and his father had enough to eat, while, 
as long as the famine lasted, the other Indians were starving. 

One day the boy spoke to his father, saying, “‘ Father, I should like 
to go to the moon on a visit.” But the old man replied, ‘‘ What is the 
use, my son, as you could not get there?”’ — ‘‘ Never mind!” said the 
child, ‘‘if I suddenly disappear some day, you will know that I have 
gone to the moon.” 

When, soon after, the hunter got up in the morning, he could not find 
his son. His calls remained without an answer. Searching for the 
child, he only found one leg of his trousers hanging at the top of the 
lodge-pole, in the smoke-hole. This reminded him of what the boy had 
said about going to the moon. So when the moon rose that night, he 
looked up, and, sure enough, the boy was standing in it with one leg 
of his trousers torn off. That is why ever since the man in the moon 
has one of his legs bare.! 


II. WOLVERENE AND THE MAN.” 


The Wolverene made a pitfall, with sharp stakes in the bottom. All 
the animals and some Indians, he thought, would fall into it and be 
caught; but he really was unable ever to catch one of them. A man 
one day detected the trap, and knew that the Wolverene had set it 
to catch Indians: so he decided to play a trick on him. Getting into 
the pitfall one day, the man made his nose bleed on some of the stakes; 
and then he lay at the bottom just as if he were dead. The Wolverene 
soon came along, and chuckled to himself when he found he had at 
last caught an Indian. He put the man into his pouch and brought 
him home to eat him. Pretending to be dead, the Indian lay for some 
time in the camp; but when some of the young Wolverenes tried to 
poke his eyes out with a stick, he jumped up and ran away. As he 
was chased by the Wolverene, he climbed a tree. The pursuer could 
not reach him there; so he determined to keep the Indian in the tree 

1 For other versions see Petitot, Monographie des Déné-Dindjié, pp. 94-05. 


2 See Boas, The Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., vol. xv, p. 176). 
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until he starved and came down. He blew his nose on the tree to 
taunt him, and the phlegm at once turned into gum. ‘This is what 
you must eat,”’ said he, “‘or else you shall starve before I let you come 
down.”’ The man remained there chewing gum until he got tired; 
but he came down as soon as the Wolverene went away, and he ran to 
his own camp. Knowing that the Wolverene would again visit the 
tree, he went back and made a pitfall nearit. Soon after the Wolverene 
came directly to the trap, fell into it, and was killed on the sharp sticks, 
The Indians have ever since chewed the gum of the spruce-trees. 


I2. WHY THE BEARS HAVE SHORT TAILS.! 


At first all the bears had long tails. One winter day the Bear met 
the Fox, who had a fine lot of crawfish. Being hungry, the Bear wanted 
some too: so he asked the Fox where and how he got his crawfish. 
The Fox replied, ‘‘I caught them in the lake, through a hole in the ice;” 
and he added, ‘‘Go and stick your tail down into the water, and let it 
stay there until it pinches you. The more it hurts, the more fish you 
will have.”” This was what the Bear had in mind to do: so he pro- 
ceeded down to the lake, and made a hole through the ice. Sitting 
over it, he let his tail hang in the cold water. When it began to freeze, 
he felt a pain; but, as he wanted to catch lots of fish, he did not stir 
until his tail was frozen fast in the ice. The Fox’s instructions were 
not forgotten: so he suddenly jumped up, in the expectation of getting 
heaps of fish; but he merely broke his tail off near the body instead. 
And ever since the bears have had short tails. 


13. THE OLD MAN, THE BEAR, AND THE ERMINE.” 


An old man was once sitting by the water’s edge all alone, and 
laughing quietly to himself over some recollections. A Bear came out 
of the willows behind him, and heard him laughing. ‘“‘Whom are you 
laughing at?” asked the Bear. “I am laughing over something that 
happened years ago,” replied the old man. ‘I do not believe it,” 
said the Bear; ‘‘you are laughing at me, I think, and I don’t like it.” 
The old man protested that it was not so, but the Bear would not be 
convinced. ‘‘ Now,” said the Bear, “‘go into the woods there, gather 
heaps of dry wood, and bring it here. Then I will burn you on it. 
If you refuse to do so, I will kill you where you are.”’ 

Quite frightened, the old man decided to go and gather some wood. 
Meanwhile he was thinking of some means of escaping. In the woods 

1 An Old-World tale (see Dahnhardt, Natursagen, vol. iv, pp. 217 et seg.); also 
collected among the Oklahoma Wyandots by C. M. Barbeau. 

2 Mr. Camsell adds, ‘‘ I am informed that a similar tradition is found among the Eskimo; 


but a mouse instead of an ermine kills the bear.” Other analogues are numerous (see, for 
instance, J. R. Swanton, Tlingit Myths, p. 17). 
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he came across the Ermine, and said, “‘I will make your fur beautifully 
white if you can help me kill the Bear.” Willing to try, the Ermine 
went to see the Bear, who was sitting by the water’s edge waiting for 
the old man to bring the wood. The Bear had to wait for a long time 
under a very hot sun, so he began to doze; and, as he yawned, the Er- 
mine quickly jumped down his throat, and began to tear down his 
heart. He ate the Bear’s heart, thus killing him. Then he came out 
and told the old man about his feat. That is why the old man fulfilled 
his promise and made the Ermine’s skin white. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA, 
Ottawa, CAN. 
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THE MENOMINI WORD “HAWATUK.” 
BY ALANSON SKINNER. 


In his famous article on ‘‘The Algonkin Manitou,’’! Dr. William 
Jones says, ‘The Algonkin conception of the manitou is bound up with 
the manifold ideas that flow from an unconscious relation with the 
outside world. It is embodied in all forms of religious belief and 
practice, and is intimately associated with customs and usages that 
bear upon life and its welfare.’”” He concludes, — 

“It has been observed that there is an unsystematic belief in a cosmic, 
mysterious property which is believed to be existing everywhere in 
nature; that the conception of the property can be thought of as im- 
personal, but that it becomes obscure and confused when the property 
becomes identified with objects in nature; that it manifests itself in 
various forms; and that its emotional effect awakens a sense of mystery; 
that there is a lively appreciation of its miraculous efficacy; and that 
its interpretation is not according to any regular rule, but is based on 
one’s feelings, rather than one’s knowledge. 

‘Such in very brief statement is the conception of the manitou of 
three Algonkin peoples,— the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo. It seems 
probable that the same thing holds true of other Algonkins, like the 
Ojibwa, Ottawa, Menomini, and others of the central group. It 
would be interesting to know if the same conception in its general 
features extends to all other members of the family.” 

With Dr. Jones’s statements the writer has no quarrel, so far as the 
Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo are concerned; but in their broader appli- 
action, to the Menomini, Ojibwa, and others, they must be challenged. 
The writer has had five summers of intimate contact with the Me- 
nomini, has lived with them, has received ceremonial adoption by one 
of the chiefs, and has observed them under a long series of varying 
circumstances. He has repeatedly heard them discuss among them- 
selves, and with him, their supernatural experiences, and has collected 
over two hundred myths and legends. From these circumstances he 
feels confident that the Menomini have no such philosophical concept. 

The universe, according to their ideas, is partially peopled by an 
indefinite number of very definitely known gods, supernatural beings, 
and animals, each of which has its own name and its own peculiar 
degree of supernatural power. With this understood, we may take 
up our discussion by observing that among the Menomini the term 
corresponding to the usual Algonkin word manitu is héwdattk, and has 


1 This Journal, vol. xviii, pp. 183-190. 
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always one of three related meanings. Primarily it is a noun, meaning 
“a god, or godlike power;’’ for instance, the sun, the thunderers, the 
horned snakes, are all known, individually or collectively, as héwdtt#k 
(plural, hawdttkuk). The Supreme Being, or Creator, is called Matc 
Hawitdk (or ‘‘Great God’’). The word has also come to be used as a 
noun referring to the supernatural power imparted by one of these 
gods to a mortal being. Lastly, it is used as an adjective qualifying 
anything mortal or immortal, animate or inanimate, which is the seat 
of supernatural power granted by any of those beings possessing it. 

Human beings are known as héwdt#ik only when they have received 
this supernatural power from a god during the puberty fast; or on rare 
occasions, when they have rendered a favor to or overcome a god; or 
under very unusual circumstances, when they are themselves re-in- 
carnated gods, or the children of a human parent by an héwdat#dk. For 
example: The thunderers are exceedingly fond of mankind, and so 
desire to show their good will to mortals, that not infrequently one of 
them will come to earth, enter the body of a woman, and be born in 
the form of a human being. It is soon evident, through the remarkable 
powers of the child as a weather prophet, that it is of superhuman 
attainments; and a seer is usually called in, who dreams, and, on 
awakening, informs the child’s putative parents that their offspring is 
no ordinary babe, “it is héwdt#k.” 

In mythology we not infrequently find references to children who are 
tbe result of a union between an animal, most often a bear, and a human 
heing. Such children are invariably possessed of unusual, more than 
mortal, strength or sagacity, or some other quality, and are con- 
sequently hdwdti#k. 

The vast majority of human beings are, however, born without 
power, and must obtain it, if at all, through the puberty fast. This is 
the regular ordeal through which every child, male or female, passed 
at puberty, fasting in a secluded spot, practising self-mortification in 
order to arouse the pity of some one or more of the gods, so that they 
might impart to the supplicant some of their power, that he might 
possess that much advantage over other mortals in the struggle for 
life. 

This power was invariably imparted by the god in person, and was 
generally accompanied by the presentation of a tangible object of some 
sort, sometimes even a piece of the flesh of the god itself, as a symbol 
of the actual passing of power from the god to the supplicant. In 
cases where the god actually gave a portion of its own body, this 
fragment was regarded as the seat of the power imparted; and as a 
consequence, if the recipient lost or parted with his tangible evidence, 
he lost his power simultaneously. This, of course, is not the case where 
the power is granted to a faster in a less tangible manner, for then the 
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recipient himself becomes the seat of the magic. In all such cases, 
however, the receiver must keep inviolate certain obligations to his ben- 
efactor, or else hisstrength is withdrawn. The greater part of Menom- 
ini folk-lore and mythology hinges upon these factors. The stories 
deal with puberty dreamers who have received power, or the offspring 
of gods and mortals who have inherited it. These heroes either over- 
whelm all comers by means of their strength, magic or physical, or 
are overwhelmed because they have failed to live up to their obligations 
placed upon them by their benefactors. 

A few examples taken from Menomini mythology and folk-lore 
collected by the writer will suffice. 

A certain man endowed with power during his puberty fast, under- 
stood by the wolf and the otter, is required to wear a wristband of fur 
of each, in which their power reposes. With these charms on his 
person, he is hdwdté#k and invincible; but, persuaded to lay them aside, 
he becomes an ordinary mortal, and is destroyed by his enemies. 

A man assured me that he had dreamed of the Morning Star, who 
promised him héwdt@k power and gave him a war-club. This man was 
hdéwdt#k as long as he lived and kept the club, to the extent of the 
power vested in him. 

In passing, it may be said that actual objects, such as the war-clubs, 
are never given to the supplicant. He is in reality commanded to 
make one as a symbol of his experience and his power. Sometimes, 
however, a small living animal is placed in the body of the faster, to be 
the seat of his power as long as it remains in him.! 

As has been stated, a tangible memento is not always given, though 
this is usually the case. Children of supernatural parents rarely have 
such a token. Méa’nadbus, the culture-hero, the greatest example of 
all, had none; yet he was exceedingly powerful, as his own body and 
mind were the seat of his héwdiak. 

To say inastory that any hero is héwdat@k implies at once that he was 
favored in his puberty fast. Demonstrations are abundant. Jones 
gives an example found also among the Menomini: An old crone, having 
placed before the hero a magic bowl the food in which constantly 
replenishes itself, is astounded to see him devour it all. ‘‘Why, no one 
has ever done that before!’’ she exclaims. ‘‘ You must be hdwdti#k.” 
It turns out later that he has received power from a god during his 
puberty dream. Again, a hero, challenged contemptuously by a 
monster or minor god, remarks, “I, too, am a little bit hdwdat#k,”’ and 
overcomes his adversary through his magic power. 

This hdwdt#k power is also apparently attributed to inanimate ob- 
jects; but upon examination, it is soon found that the object itself has 


1 Skinner, Social Life and Ceremonial Bundles of the Menomini (Anthropological 
Papers, American Museum of Natural History, vol. xiii, part 1, p. 60). 
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no power, but is, on the other hand, merely the seat of a god or of his 
power. Thusa bowlder or waterfall to which sacrifices of tobacco are 
made is not worshipped as an hdwdt#k or god, but as the residence of an 
héwatik or god. 

As the gods themselves differ in power, — from Matc HawatOk, the 
Creator, and the Sun, etc., to the more highly regarded wild animals, 
such as the bear, the buffalo, and the weasel, — so does their ability 
to confer power differ; and the power which they confer differs in 
degree, but not in quality. Méatc Hawatik can give practically un- 
limited power, and at least once in the history of the universe did so, 
to Ma’nabus, the culture-hero; the Sun can give immense powers; and 
so on down the line, the minor gods being more circumscribed, and 
therefore able to give power in only one or a few directions, say, for war, 
love, or hunting. Yet in essence their power, or hdwdti#k, is the same as 
that given by the greater gods, the difference being very aptly likened 
to direct and alternating currents in electricity. 

This is the Menomini concept of the term hdéwdt#k, — a god, the 
supernatural power imparted by a god, or the seat of this supernatural 
power. Such, I am reasonably sure from my conversations with them, 
is the Plains-Ojibwa, or Bangi, concept of the word manitu; but 
whether the more eastern Ojibwa, the Potawatomi, the Ottawa, and 
other Algonkin have the same idea, I am not prepared to state. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsToRY, 
NEw YorK. 
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SOME PLAY-PARTY GAMES OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 
BY EDWIN F. PIPER. 


THE old ring-games were familiar forty years ago to village folk 
and country folk throughout Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
Now only an occasional quiet country nook, where musicians and 
music-machines are few, or where the church still bans the fiddle 
and the two-step, shelters them. In such a retired district, in un- 
favorable weather, young folk at a party may devote themselves to 
“fruit-basket’”’ and charades within doors; but on moonlight nights 
in spring and fall they prefer ‘Skip to my Lou” and “Miller Boy” 
on the grass in the yard. 

Frontier settlements continually revive these pastimes; the games 
flourish momentarily, but die out as sophistication grows upon the 
social life of the community. In the new settlement, play-party 
amusements spring up afresh because of their simplicity. They 
require no organization, no management, no dancing-floor, no musician, 
At any gathering, and without plan or forethought, the game may 
be started, provided some one knows the formula and the song. If 
no game-song is remembered, one may be borrowed or improvised. 
Any voice is good enough to help with the chorus. Thus in the 
hearty social life of the settlement such simple pastimes are naturally 
renewed. 

An extract from a letter seems here wholly to the point: ‘In our 
neighborhood we have a literary society that meets once in two weeks 
at the school-house. From twenty to sixty-five, both young and 
old folks, come to every meeting. We have a programme, and then 
the young folks, and sometimes the old folks, play games. I will 
give you the names of some of the games we play. They are ‘Pig in 
the Parlor,’ ‘Skip-em-a-loo,’ ‘Happy is the Miller,’ ‘Needle’s Eye,’ 
‘A. B. C.,’ ‘Rolly-Rolly,’ and ‘There’s a Light in the Window.’ ” 

Here we have the characteristic neighborhood unit, the literary 
society at the school-house, the old games. The letter is from Mon- 
tana, and is dated in 1913. 

Among the games of the letter, ‘‘ Needle’s Eye”’ alone contains an 
osculatory formula. Forty years ago half the play-party amuse- 
ments were built about some ceremony for kisses. Since games, as 
neighborhood property, are subject to neighborhood decrees, the 
kissing-round died out whenever and wherever the girls condemned it. 
If, in its struggle for life, the ceremony became empty, offered mere 
word description, no kiss, the resulting embarrassment and constraint 
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were in themselves fatal. ‘‘Needle’s Eye,” by substituting the 
following stanza for the one next below it, escaped the awkwardness 
of an hypothetical kiss: 


‘* Because I wanted you! 
Because I wanted you! 

Many a lass have I let pass, 
Because I wanted you.” 


‘With a bow so neat 
And a kiss so sweet, 
We do intend before we end 
To have this couple meet.” 


But though its dance and its courtship formula possessed vitality, the 
more lively dancing-rounds charmed away youthful hearts. As to 
“King William,” which makes little of the dance and much of the 
kissing, few can remember it as the pastime of any except little 
children. 

Most blighting in effect upon play-party diversions has been the 
return to the crossroads, from a term in the academy, of some arbiter 
to impose the verdict, ‘‘childish and countrified;’”” yet numerous 
defects more real in character brought the games under disfavor in 
the presence of rivals. Since in most neighborhoods a half-dozen 
ring-songs exhausted the list, monotony was inevitable. For the 
most part, the songs were so brief that stanzas must be repeated to 
weariness. The singing, moreover, was often thought rude, and to 
be commended for its good-will rather than its music. Under such 
imperfections, the games had to depend for their lives on the oppor- 
tunities they afforded for dancing. Here the fiddler rival entered 
with powerful claims and charms, and the game performances perished 
unless church repression of the fiddler let them live. 

That the neighborhood dance did not make more rapid headway 
in the settlements is not surprising. It had to await the coming of a 
musician, and, in the old days, of a ‘‘caller;”’ it was generally forbidden 
by the church; it had to fight prejudice; and it had to find suitable 
dancing-floor. Few dwellings afforded sufficient space; the school- 
house was sacred to learning, “literaries,’’ and the political caucus. 
Only a large group with effective organization could afford to en- 
gage in some village a few miles off, the hall, the opera-house, or the 
hotel, for fortnightly dances throughout the winter. To the new 
country neighborhood, both numbers and organization were lacking. 

Since few Protestant churches permitted dancing, dancers were 
in most districts adjudged irreligious. The dancing-game at play- 
parties, though not under sentence, was not encouraged; more often, 
perhaps, it was winked at by the elders, who saw in it the old folly 
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under a new name, yet felt that young folk must be given “wagon 
room.” Against dancing-parties the church undiscrminatingly hold 
up the reproach of the public “bowery” frequeend by rowdiese at 
fairs and celebrations. In this general condemnation there was 
great injustice. Decorum at private dances depended upon host 
and guests. Among folk of reputation, host and floor-master prided 
themselves upon the courtesies as they understood them, and inspired 
a stiffness and formality unknown to the play-party on its moonlit 
grass. But there were dances and dances. The rowdy had always 
danced, and he conducted such parties after his taste. Any individual 
who deserted his crowd to take up dancing must join whatever group 
promoted that amusement. It might be, indeed often proved to be, 
one which included the rougher element. The elders, moreover, 
insisted that on the way to and from dances the Devil was busy. 
It was against such prejudice that dancing had to win adherents. 

Yet, directly and indirectly, dancing continually made conquests. 
Once the young folk of a community began, there was no stopping 
them. The dance bewitched those to whom it was forbidden. At 
the play-party, ‘‘Lazy Mary”’ was forgotten, and “Skip to my Lou” 
prospered. The players borrowed dance-tunes, figures, and the songs 
which the caller used in directing some quadrilles. If complete 
songs were not at hand, invention supplied matter, as in “‘Granger,” 
and ‘Meet Halfway.” 

But while the play-party, by substituting new games for old, was 
approximating the dance, the social growth and liberalization of the 
community removed obstacles to dancing itself. The rigor of church 
decrees was relaxed; it was conceded that respectable boys and girls 
might waltz and two-step; and the dance, on its merits as an amuse- 
ment, supplanted in most districts the old singing-games. 

That the forms in which the play-party songs survive are mangled 
and changeling can surprise no one who considers the matter seriously. 
They are continually transplanted, neglected, and supplanted. De- 
cay and innovation have alike proved destructive. Games with 
strong formula are here in the better case, because they are more 
accurately remembered. Further, one cannot easily change the 
words without changing the formula in songs which describe the 
progress of a game. Thus the neglected ‘Juniper Tree’ and the 
popular ‘‘ Miller Boy”’ are fairly constant in form. No doubt, too, 
in some instances, young people found the old spirit of the game 
strong enough to curb temptations to local pleasantry. But integrity 
and stability of form have depended considerably upon an inconstant 
factor, the memory and the spirit of persons whom we may call 
leaders. 


1 For this group of texts see Section II. 
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Every neighborhood has leaders at the play-party games. Such 
an individual is not elected, but merely recognized because he remem- 
bers the songs and the movements. He begins the game, sets the 
pattern, leads the singing. In such acctetionary games as “Skip to 
my Lou’’ he thus determines what stanzas are to be sung and in 
what order. The wording of songs is largely under his government, 
and improvised stanzas perish without his approval. 

In most of the dancing-games the participants feel no great de- 
votion to the words or formulas,—rather they wish todance. Since 
the brevity of the songs leads to wearisome iteration, new stanzas 
are welcome. Improvisation, in consequence, becoming free, ex- 
presses the exuberance of leading spirits. Accretions to the songs 
are local, irrelevant, facetious. Interest in the verses, though the 
local pleasantry may be apt and spirited and the singing full of har- 
mony and gusto, is, however, wholly subordinated to delight in the 
dance. 

Sometimes a party of young folk finds itself without a satisfactory 
singing-game. Under these circumstances, the need of voice accom- 
paniment to the dance has brought such cheerful pieces as ‘Nelly 
Gray” and “John Brown’s Body” into the play-party list.1 The 
latter served for a form of the Virginia reel. For the spirit of its 
accretions see the text of the song. ‘‘ Nelly Gray’’ escaped mutilation, 
perhaps because its length was satisfactory and all its verses familiar. 

Further instances in which modern songs have been borrowed to 
furnish a singing accompaniment for the dance may be found in 
“Captain Jinks,’ “Down the River,” ‘Ain’t I Goin’,” and ‘Old 
Dan Tucker.” ‘‘Weevilly Wheat” and ‘“Kilmacrankie” perhaps 
afford examples of the decay of ballad matter under the wearing usage 
of the singing-game. 

I. 


I. A. B. C. 


(Montana, 1914.) 


,.AR CEE FG. 
H. I. J. K. L. M.N.O. P,, 
L. M.N. 0. P.Q.R.S. T,, 


U. V. W. X. Y. Z. 


2. Said the blackbird to the crow, 
‘* Ain’t you black, I do not know! 
Ever since that you were born, 
You've been tried for stealing corn.”’ 
1 Goldy M. Hamilton, in ‘‘The Play-Party in Northeast Missouri” (this Journal, vol. 


xxvii, pp. 289-303), prints two examples, —‘‘Little Brown Jug” and “I went to see 
my Susan.” 
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2. CHASE THAT SQUIRREL. 
(Western Nebraska, 1891.) 
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Up and down the cen-tre we go! Up and down thecen-tre we go! 
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Up anddown the cen-tre we go, This cold and frost-y morn - ing. 


1. Up and down the centre we go, 
Up and down the centre we go, 
Up and down the centre we go, 
This cold and frosty morning. 


2. Now’s the time to chase that squirrel, 
Now’s the time to chase that squirrel, 
Now’s the time to chase that squirrel, 
This cold and frosty morning. 


3. Catch her and kiss her if you can, 
Catch her and kiss her if you can, 
Catch her and kiss her if you can, 
This cold and frosty morning. 


f 3. DOWN IN ALABAMA.? 
A. 
(Western Nebraska, 1884.) 


' 1. Old gray hoss come a tearin’ out of the wilderness, 
Tearin’ out of the wilderness, tearin’ out of the wilderness, 
Old gray hoss come a tearin’ out of the wilderness, 
Down in Alabama. 


2. Great big sheep jumped over the meetin’ house, 
Over the meetin’ house, over the meetin’ house, 
Great big sheep jumped over the meetin’ house, 

Down in Alabama. 


3. Johnny stole a ham and a piece of bacon, 
Johnny stole a ham and a piece of bacon, 
Johnny stole a ham and a piece of bacon, 

Down in Alabama. 


1 The girls and boys in opposing ranks form a lane, up and down which the leading 
couple dances during Stanza 1. Then the girl runs around the rank of girls, the boy 
around the rank of boys. The boy attempts to overtake the girl in her dashes down the 
lane, —a feat not always easy, since the boys may have extended their rank to lengthen 
his course. For other versions see articles by Harriet L. Wedgwood and Goldy M. Hamil- 
ton in this Journal (vol. xxv, p. 271; and vol. xxvii, p. 303). 7 

2 Mrs. L. D. Ames (in ‘‘The Missouri Play-Party,”’ this Journal, vol. xxiv, p. 311) 
gives another version. 
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B. 
(Western Iowa, 1900.) 


1. Johnny stole a ham, a ham, a ham, 
Johnny stole a ham, a ham, a ham, 
Johnny stole a ham, a ham, a ham, 

Down in Alabama. 


2. A great big house, and nobody living in it, 
Nobody living in it, nobody living in it, 
A great big house, and nobody living in it, 
Down in Alabama. 


3. Great big plate with a tater in the middle of it, 
Tater in the middle of it, tater in the middle of it, 
Great big plate with a tater in the middle of it, 

Down in Alabama. 


4. DOWN THE RIVER. 
(Western Iowa, 1898.) 


The river is up, the channel is deep, 
The wind is steady but strong; 
We'll splash the waves as we go by, 

As we go marching along. 


Down the river, O down the river, 
O down the river we go! 

Down the river, O down the river, 
O down the Ohio! 


This is an adaptation for game-song purposes of ‘‘ Down the Ohio,” 














which runs, — 
The river is up, the channel is deep, 
And the wind blows steady and strong; 
Let the splash of our oars the music keep 
As we row the old boat along. 
Down the river, down the river! 
Down the O-hi-o-o0-o-o! 
Down the river, down the river! 
Down the Ohio. 
5. FINE BRICK HOUSE. 
(Western Nebraska, 1888.) 
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Built my lady a fine brick house,—Built it in the gar-den; 
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Put her in, and she jumped out,—Fare you well, 
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Built my lady a fine brick house, — 
Built it in the garden; 

Put her in, she jumped out, — 
Fare you well, my darling. 


6. HI, COME ALONG!! 
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Take him a - long, Jim a-long Jo- sie, Fetch him a-long, Jim a - long Jo. 
A. 
(Western Nebraska, 1882.) 


Hitch my oxen to the cart, 
And go down the hill and get a load of bark. 


Hi, come along, Jim along Josie, 
Fetch him along, Jim along Jo; 
Take him along, Jim along Josie, 
Fetch him along, Jim along Jo. 


B. 
(Western Iowa, 1902.) 


Cat in the creamer, run, boys, run! 
Fire on the mountains, fun, boys, fun. 


Hi Jim along, Jim along Josie, 

Hi Jim along, Jim along Jo! 
Any girl without a beau, 

Falls in the arms of Jim along Jo. 


c. 
(Western Iowa, 1904.) 


Poor old Sam was sent to jail, 
He hung his hat on a ten-penny nail. 


Hi Jim along, Jim along Josie, 
Hi Jim along, Jim along Jo! 
Hi Jim along, Jim along Josie, 
Hi Jim along, Jim along Jo! 
The stanza of B is a well-known Mother Goose couplet; see Mother Goose Melodies, 
W. A. Wheeler, p. 33. Mrs. L. D. Ames (‘‘The Missouri 'Play-Party,” this Journal, 
vol. xxiv, p. 298) and Goldy M. Hamilton (‘The Play-Party in Northeast Missouri, 
Ibid., vol. xxvii, p. 290) give other versions. 
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7. HERE SITS A YOUNG MAN.! 
(Western Nebraska, 1884; tune, variant of ‘‘Lazy Mary.’’) 


1. Here sits a young man a going to sleep, 
A going to sleep, a going to sleep, 
Here sits a young man a going to sleep, 
So early in the morning. 


2. He wants a young lady to keep him awake, 
To keep him awake, to keep him awake, 
He wants a young lady to keep him awake, 
So early in the morning. 


3. And now that you’ve got her you must prove true, 
You must, you must, you must prove true. 
Hug her a little and kiss her too, 
So early in the morning. 


8. JUNIPER TREE. 
(Western Nebraska, 1883.) 


1. O dear Sister Phoebe, how happy were we, 
The night we sat under the juniper tree! 
The juniper tree, heigho, heigho! 

The juniper tree, heigho! 


2. Come put this hat on your head, keep your head warm, 
And take a sweet kiss it will do you no harm, 
But a great deal of good I know, I know, 
A great deal of good I know. 


3. Then rise you up, Sister, go choose you a man, 
Go choose you the fairest that ever you can, 
Then rise you up, Sister, and go, and go, 

Then rise you up, Sister, and go. 


4. O dear Brother Sammy, how happy were we, 
The night we sat under the juniper tree; 
The juniper tree, heigho, heigho! 
The juniper tree, heigho! 


. Come put this hat on your head, keep your head warm, 
And take a sweet kiss it will do you no harm, 
But a great deal of good I know, I know, 
And a great deal of good, I know. 


uw 


6. Then rise you up, Brother, go choose you a wife, 
Go choose you the fairest you can for your life, 
j Then rise you up, Brother, and go, and go, 
: Then rise you up, Brother, and go. 
1 Quite distinct in tune and words from ‘‘ Juniper Tree.’’ A composite version of the 
two is printed in this Journal, vol. xxvii, p. 292. 
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Q. IT RAINS AND IT HAILS.! 


(Western Nebraska, 1891.) 
a 
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It rains, and it hails, and it’s cold storm-y weath - er: 





In comes the farm-er, drinking up ci- der, I’ll be thereap-er if 





you’ll be the bind-er, I’ve lost my true love, and I can-not find her. 


1. It rains, and it hails, and it’s cold stormy weather, 
In comes the farmer drinking up cider. 
I’ll be the reaper if you’ll be the binder, 
I’ve lost my true love and I can’t find her. 


2. It rains, and it hails, and it’s cold stormy weather, 
In comes the farmer drinking up cider. 
You be the gray horse, I’ll be the rider. 
Ride down town to get some cider. 


10. JOHN BROWN’S BODY. 
(Western Nebraska, 1887.) 


1. John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
John Brown's body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
John Brown's body lies a mouldering in the grave, 

But his soul goes marching on. 


Chorus. 


Glory, glory hallelujah, 
Glory, glory hallelujah, 
Glory, glory hallelujah, 
His soul goes marching on. 


2. Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 

As we go marching on. 


Chorus. 
3. John Brown's baby has a wart upon its nose, etc. 
4. Hang your regards in the middle of the yard, etc. 


5. The old whiskey bottle lies empty on the shelf, etc. 


1 Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, No. 22, has a different tune. 
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II. AIN'T I GOIN’.! 


(Brought from Arkansas to Western Nebraska, 1882.) 
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1. Ol’ Missis gimme ham of meat, 
Ql’ Massa gimme two; 
Ol’ Missis gimme ham of meat 
To tote to the barbecue. 


And ain’t I goin’, agoin’, agoin’! 
Ain’t I goin’, goin’, goin’! 
Ain’t I goin’, goin’, goin’! 
Down de ol’ plank road. 
2. Lizy Jane am a fine ol’ gal, 
Eyes as black as jet; 
I always tried to marry her, 
Never come it yet. 


So get along home, Si and a Cindy! 
Get along home, Si and a Cindy! 
Get along home, Si and a Cindy! 
Take your time and go. 


3. If I was gwine to trabbel, 
I’d trabbel dis worl’ roun’; 

If I was gwine to marry, 
I’d marry Manthy Brown. 


So get along home, etc. 


4. O, you can ride the old gray hoss, 
And I will ride the roan, 
You can play with your sweetheart, 
But let my gal alone. 
O, ain’t I goin’, etc. 
1 Mrs. L. D. Ames, ‘‘ The Missouri Play-Party”’ (this Journal, vol. xxiv, pp. 299-300), 
gives another version. 
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5. O, if I had a scolding wife, 
As sure as you are born, 
I’d take her down to New Orleans, 
And trade her off for corn. 


So get along home, etc. 


Sometimes one refrain, sometimes the other, was used. The 
tune is reminiscent of ‘‘Lucy Long,” a negro-minstrel piece popular 
fifty years ago. I insert one of its stanzas and the chorus for com- 
parison with Stanza 5 as given above. 


[From the ‘Rosebud Songster.”’ ] 


O, if I had a scolding wife, I’d whip her sure’s you’re born, 
I’d take her down to New Orleans and trade her off for corn. 


So take your time, Miss Lucy, 
Take your time, Miss Lucy Long; 
Take your time, Miss Lucy, 

O Lucy, Lucy Long! 


From the dialect, negro origin may be inferred for Stanzas 1 and 3. 
Its persistence may be due to the idiosyncrasies of the singer,—a 
white boy who had lived in Tennessee, Arkansas, and Missouri. 


I2. KILMACRANKIE.! 
(Western Iowa, 1905; tune, ‘‘Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley grows.’’) 


1. Kilmacrankie is my song, 
I sing and dance it all along, 
From the heel and to the toe, 
Kilmacrankie, here we go! 


2. If you had been where I have been, 
And seen the sights that I have seen, 
Four and twenty Irish girls, 

Dancing on a sheep skin! 


1 MacQuoid, Jacobite Songs and Ballads, “‘ Killicrankie,’’ second set, first stanza and 


chorus: 
‘“Where ha’e ye been sae braw, lad? 


Where ha’e ye been sae brankie, O? 
Where ha’e ye been sae braw, lad? 
Came ye by Killicrankie, O? 


**An’ ye had been where I hae been, 
Ye wadna been sae cantie, O; 

An’ ye had seen what I ha’e seen, 
I’ the braes o’ Killicrankie, O.”’ 


See also Burns, ‘‘Where Hae ye been sae braw, Lad?” 


Goldy M. Hamilton (this Journal, vol. xxvii, p. 297) gives, under the title “‘Crinny 
my Cranky,” a version of the first stanza. 
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3. It’s farewell Daddy, farewell Mammy, 
Farewell little Frankie; 
Every time I go to mill, 
I think of Kilmacrankie. 


13. OATS, PEAS, BEANS, AND BARLEY.! 
(Illinois, 1893.) 

1. Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows, 
Oats, peas, beans, and bariey grows; 
You, nor I, nor nobody knows 
How oats, peas, beans, and barley grows. 


2. Thus the farmer sows his seed, 
Thus he stands to take his heed, 
Stamps his foot and claps his hand, 
Turns around to view the land, 

Waiting for a partner, 
Waiting for a partner; 
Open the ring, choose one in, 
Kiss her when you get her in. 


3. Now you’ve married you must obey, 
You must be true to all you say; 

Live together all your life, 
I pronounce you man and wife. 

4. O, goodness gracious, what have I done! 
I’ve married the father instead of the son! 
His face is as black as an old tin can! 
O, goodness gracious, what a man! 


14. LAZY MARY.” 
(Western Nebraska, 1883.) 
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la - zy Ma-ry, willyou get up, So ear - ly in the morn- ing? 


1. O lazy Mary, will you get up? 
Will you, will you, will you get up? 
O Lazy Mary, will you get up, 

So early in the morning? 

2. O no, dear mother, I won’t get up, 
I won’t, I won’t, I won’t get up. 
O no, dear mother, I won’t get up 

So early in the morning. 


1 Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, No. 21; Gomme, II, 1-13. 
? Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, No. 32, has a different tune. 
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3. O what'll you give me for my breakfast? 
For my, for my, for my breakfast, 
O what'll you give me for my breakfast, 
So early in the morning. 


4. A little bowl of bread and milk, 
Bread and milk, bread and milk, 
A little bowl of bread and milk, 
So early in the morning. 


5. O then, dear mother, I won’t get up, 
I won’t, I won’t, I won’t get up, 
O then, dear mother, I won’t get up, 
So early in the morning. 


6. A nice young man with rosy cheeks, 
With rosy, rosy, rosy cheeks, 
A nice young man with rosy cheeks, 
So early in the morning. 


7. O then, dear mother, I will get up, 
I will, I will, I will get up, 
O then, dear mother, I will get up, 
So early in the morning. 


Mary, at the beginning of the game, sits in a chair within the ring, 
which moves until she makes her choice. At the end of Stanza 7 
the young man enters the ring, kisses Mary, and takes her place 
in the chair, after which all sing, — 


““O, lazy Roger, will you get up,” etc. 
I5. LITTLE RED ROSE. 


(Western Nebraska, 1883; brought from Arkansas.) 
—_,, iy, 
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And now we’ve got the little red rose, The little red rose, the little red rose; And 
—_— 





now we’ve got the lit-tle redrose, So ear- ly in the morn- ing. 
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Go choose you out apart-ner, The pret-ti-est you can find. 
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1. And now we've got the little red rose, 
The little red rose, the little red rose; 
And now we've got the little red rose, 

So early in the morning. 


Go choose you out a partner 
The prettiest you can find. 


2. And now we’ve got the whiskey jug, etc. 
3. And now we’ve got the lily so fair, etc. 
4. And now we’ve got the old plough horse, etc. 
5. And now we’ve got the violet blue, etc. 
6. And now we’ve got old stick-in-the-mud, etc. 
When these stock stanzas are exhausted, improvisation fits some 


nickname verse upon each remaining player, the girls receiving com- 
pliments, the boys satire. 


16. LOVING COUPLE.” 
(Western Nebraska, 1883.) 





Here comes a lov- ing cou - ple, all joined heart and hand. 
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they can agree, So they march down to Daddy’s house to take a cup of tea, 


1. Here comes a loving couple, all joined heart and hand, 
He wants a wife and she wants a man. 
They will get married if they can agree, 
So they march down to daddy’s house to take a cup of tea. 


2. Now they are married, and sad yet ’tis true, 
Off to the wars in great haste he must go. 
Weeping and wailing, O this shall be my cry, 
If I never see my true love I fear I shall die. 


1 Words forgotten. 
2 See Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, No. 10, for an older version. 
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3. O yonder comes my true love, and how do you do? 
Where have you been since I last saw you? 
The wars are all over, we’re free from all harm; 
Will the company oblige us by the raising of their arms. 


17. SKIP TO MY LOU.! 
(Western Nebraska, 1888.) 


1. I lost my pardner, what'll I do? 
I lost my pardner, what'll I do? 
I lost my pardner, what’ll I do? 
Skip to my Lou, my darling! 


Gone again, skip to my Lou! 
Gone again, skip to my Lou! 
Gone again, skip to my Lou! 
Skip to my Lou, my darling! 


2. I'll get another one better than you, etc. 
3. If you can’t get a white girl, a black girl’ll do, etc. 
. If you can’t get a red bird, a black bird’ll do, etc. 


. I'll get her back again, you bet you! etc. 


qo nn 


. Pigs in the tater patch, two by two, etc. 


. Gone again, and I don’t care, etc. 


~I 


8. I’ll get another one sweeter than you, etc. 

9. My Ma says, I can have you, etc. 

10. Rats in the bread-pan, chew, chew, chew, etc. 
11. Some folks say that a nigger won’t steal, etc. 
12. I caught a nigger in my cornfield, etc. 

13. Rats in the sugar-bowl, two by two, etc. 

14. My fellow wears a number ‘leven shoe, etc. 

15. Dad’s old shoes’ll never fit you, etc. 

16, Chicken on the haystack, shoo, shoo, shoo, etc. 
17. Little red wagon painted blue, etc. 


18. Stands like a fool, what'll I do? etc. 


1 Mrs. Ames (“The Missouri Play-Party,” this Journal, vol. xxiv) prints this song with 
the music. The resemblance of “‘Skip to my Lou” to the first part of the tune of ‘‘ Pov’ 
Piti Lolotte,”’ printed by Krehbiel in Afro-American Folksongs, seems worth noting. 
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Though the “forty verses” of “Skip to My Lou” were current 
in western Nebraska, I cannot be sure of having heard them all at 
one time. That improvisation and adaptation were encouraged, 
witness the final stanza, directed at the leader whenever his silence 
awkwardly halted the game. The ease with which any one could 
fashion the nonsense line quickly gave satisfying length to the song. 
It was this feature, I believe, which made it so widely popular. In 
any neighborhood ‘‘Skip to my Lou”’ became one of the six or eight 
ring-games. ‘Tansy O,” with as lively a tune, suffered from a monot- 
ony which, apparently, no one was tempted to relieve by improvisation. 


18. MEXICO. 
(Western Kansas, 1905; tune, variant of ‘‘Skip to my Lou.’’) 
1. There was a little war in Mexico, 
Mexico, Mexico, 
There was a little war in Mexico, 
Long time ago. 


(Spoken.) 


Come to the place where the blood was shed, 
Gents turn around and ladies go ahead. 


2. When we meet we'll dance and sing, 
Dance and sing, dance and sing. 
When we meet we'll dance and sing. 
Tra la li la. 


I9. SAILOR. 
(Western Iowa, 1900; tune, variant of ‘‘Come, Philander! '’) 
1. What shall we do with the drunken sailor? 
What shall we do with the drunken sailor? 


What shall we do with the drunken sailor? 
Sailor, sailor, sailor. 


2. Put him in the steamer, and he'll sail over, 
Put him in the steamer, and he'll sail over, 
Put him in the steamer, and he'll sail over. 

Over, over, over. 


The first stanza belongs to a well-known chanty. 


20. THERE’S A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 


(Montana, 1914.) 
1. There’s a light in the window, 
There’s a light in the window, 
There’s a light in the window for me. 
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2. There’s somebody waiting, waiting, 
There’s somebody waiting, waiting, 
There’s somebody waiting, waiting, for me. 


3. Swing the one, leave the other, 
Swing the one, leave the other, 
Swing the one, leave the other for me. 


21. THE WIND BLOWS HIGH.! 
(Illinois, 1898.) 
1. The wind blows high, the wind blows cool, 
Stars are gathering to and fro; 
Miss —————— says she'll die, 
Couldn’t get a fellow with a dark blue eye. 


2. She is handsome, she is pretty, 
She is the belle of New York City; 
She has lovers one, two, three, 
Please come and tell me who they be. 


3. ——— says he loves her; 
All the boys are fighting for her, 
Let them fight as long’s they will, 
has her still. 





22. WEEVILLY WHEAT.? 
Dts 
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Char -lie’s here, and Char-lie’s there, And Char-lie’s o’er the o - cean; 








Char - lie won’t come back a-gain, Un-less hetakes a _ no- tion. 


A. 
(Eastern Nebraska, 1870; brought from Canada.) 


1. Over the river to get the wheat, 
Over the river the barley; 
Over the river to get the wheat, 
To bake a cake for Charley. 


Chorus. 


And I don’t want none of your weevilly wheat, 
And I don’t want none of your barley; 
But I'll take the very best of wheat, 
And bake a cake for Charley. 
1See Alice B. Gomme, Dictionary of British Folk-Lore, and Traditional Games, vol. ii, 
p. 387, for other versions. 
2In one version in Iowa, ‘‘Waverly Wheat.” 
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2. Charley he’s a fine young man, 
Charley he’s a dandy; 
Charley likes to kiss the girls, 
And feed them lots of candy. 


3. Charlie’s here, and Charlie’s there, 
And Charlie’s over the ocean; 
Charlie won’t come back again, 
Unless he takes a notion. 


B. 
(Western Nebraska, 1882; brought from Arkansas.) 


. Over the river to get the wheat, 
Soon in the morning early; 
Heart and hand I give to thee, 
*Tis true I love you dearly. 


Chorus. 


And I don’t want none of your weevilly wheat, 
And I don’t want none of your barley; 

But I’ll take some flour and a half an hour, 
And bake a cake for Charley. 


2. O don’t you see that pretty little girl? 
Don’t you think she’s «lever? 
Don’t you think that I and her 
Would make a match forever? 


3. I love to sing, and I love to dance, 
I love to keep in motion; 
I love to kiss a pretty girl, 
A making such commotion. 


4. Christmas comes but once a year, 
Why not all be merry? 
Sitting round the old log fire 
A drinking Tom and Jerry. 


c.} 
(Western Iowa, 1899.) 
1. Over the river to feed my sheep, 
Over the river to Charley; 
Over the river to feed my sheep, 
And measure out my barley. 


Charley he’s a fine young man 
Charley he’s a dandy, 

Charley likes to swing the girls, 
And feed them sorghum candy. 


~ 


1 Version C has the heading ‘‘ Over the River to Charley.” 
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D.? 
(Montana, 1914.) 
1. Dont you see that nice young man? 
Don’t you think he’s clever? 
Don’t you think that him and her 
Will always live together? 


Chorus. 
Rolly, Rolly, Rolly, Roll, 
Rolly, Rolly, Rolly, 
Rolly, Rolly, Rolly, Roll, 
Rolly, Rolly, Rolly. 


2. Don’t you see that nice young girl? 
Don’t you think she’s a beauty? 
Marching through the promised !and, 
Like a shining beauty. 


3. We love to sing, and we love to dance, 
We love to keep in motion, 
We love to join the biggest band 
That ever crossed the ocean. 


The ‘ Weevilly Wheat” version from Canada was traditional near 
Woodstock about 1850. That from Arkansas was brought to western 
Nebraska in 1882. The Iowa version was in use about 1899. “Rolly, 
Rolly,”” came from Montana in 1914. As I did not hear it sung, 
I do not know that it follows the tune of the others. The air for the 
other versions is a variation of that which I have heard used for 
Lady Nairne’s “‘Who’ll be King but Charlie?” and is not the same 
as that given by Mrs. Ames.” 

Apparently it is really ‘Royal Charlie” who is “here” and “there” 
and “over the ocean.” The folk are eager for his coming, and will 
bake him cakes, not of barley, but of the finest wheat flour. 


II. 


The songs grouped under Section II show direct influences from 
quadrilles and other dances. 


23. HEEL AND TOE POLKA. 
A. 
(Western Nebraska, 1883.) 


1. First your heel, and then your toe, 
That’s the way to polkay, O. 
First your heel, and then your toe, 
That’s the way to polkay, O. 


1 Known as “Rdlly, Rdlly.” 2 This Journal, vol. xxiv, p. 302. 
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Chorus. 


Tra la, tra la, tra la la le la, 
Tra la la le la, tra la la le la, 
Tra la, tra la, tra la la le la, 
Tra la la le la, le la la la. 


2. Buckskin fiddle and a shoestring bow, 
Makes the very best music you know. 
Buckskin fiddle and a shoestring bow, 
Makes the very best music you know. 


3. I'll sell my fiddle and I'll sell my bow, 
I’ll dress my wife in calico. 
I'll sell my fiddle and I’ll sell my bow, 
I’ll dress my wife in calico. 


4. Heel and toe, and a one, two, three, 
Heel and toe, and a one, two, three, 
Heel and toe, and a one, two, three, 
Heel and toe, and a one, two, three. 


B. 
(Western Iowa, 1900.) 


1. First your heel, and then your toe, 
And I'll take sugar in my coffee, O. 


bo 


. How do you think my mammy knows, 
I take sugar in my coffee, O. 


3. Cornstock fiddle and a shoestring bow, 
And I take sugar in my coffee, O. 


4. Sugar’s high and coffee’s low, 
And I take sugar in my coffee, O. 


The music for Version B and for the words of Version A varies but 
slightly from that printed by Mrs. Ames under the title ‘I'll come 
back and be your Beau,’’! and represents a simplification of the first 
half of the ‘‘Heel and Toe Polka.”” When I heard Version A, it was 
sung, in the absence of instrumental music, to accompany that dance. 
With the refrain the dancers began to swing, and the music entered 
upon a lively change. 

24. MEET HALF WAY. 
A. 
(Western Iowa, 1900.) 

1. Meet half way to your best liking, 
Meet half way to your best liking, 
Meet half way to your best liking, 

For she’s a darling. 


1 This Journal, vol. xxiv, p. 312. 
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2. Right hand around to your best liking, etc. 
. Left hand round, etc. 
. Both hands round, etc. 


. Do-si-do,! etc. 
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. Promenade around, etc. 


B. 
(Additional verses, Nebraska, 1908.) 

6. Down the middle to your best liking, 
Down the middle to your best liking, 
Down the middle to your best liking, 

You’re the one, my darling. 


7. Wheel and turn the little horse wagon, etc. 


The music and the figures are traditional with the Virginia reel; 
indeed, the figures are descended from the Sir Roger de Coverley. A ; 
variation of the tune is used for ‘Old Brass Wagon,” and is here 
printed with the words of that game." 

Connection? of the two songs is further evident in identity of re- 
frain. Perhaps Stanza 7 in version B of ‘‘Meet Half Way” affords 
the clew. Its words may have been suggested by the reverse turns, 
in the promenade figure, of the opposing lines of men and women. 


25. OLD BRASS WAGON.® 
(Western Nebraska, 1887.) 





Lead ’er up and down the old brass wag - on, : 




















Lead ’er up and down the old brass wag - on, 
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Three wheels off andthe ax - le drag-gin’, You’rethe one, my dar - ling. 


Lead’er up and down the old brass wagon, 
Lead’er up and down the old brass wagon, 
Three wheels off and the axle draggin’, 
You’re the one, my darling. 
1 Dos-a-dos, a quadrille-call. 
2 Goldy M. Hamilton, in ‘‘ The Play-Party in Northeast Missouri” (this Journal, vol. L 
xxvii, pp. 293 and 298), prints versions which show further relations of the two songs, 
3 Mrs. L. D. Ames (‘‘ The Missouri Play-Party,” this Journal, vol. xxiv, p. 307) prints 
a version of ‘Old Brass Wagon”’ with a slightly different tune. 
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Stop and grease the old brass wagon, 
Stop and grease the old brass wagon, 
Three wheels off and the axle draggin’, 


You're the one, my darling. 


26. MICHIGAN GIRLS. 
(Michigan, 1883.) 
Michigan girls, on you I call, 
The invitation is to ail; 
The way is broad, the road is clear, 
Michigan girls, come volunteer. 


27. GRANGER. 


(Western Iowa, 1906; tune, ‘‘ Pig in the Parlor.’’) 


I long to be a granger, 

A granger, a granger, 

I long to be a granger, 

And with the grangers stand. 
With a corncrib on my shoulder, 
My shoulder, my shoulder, 

A corncrib on my shoulder, 

And a pitchfork in my hand. 


Your honors to your right, 
Your honors to your left, 
Swing the one you honor first, 
And promenade with the left. 


28. PIG IN THE PARLOR. 
(Eastern Nebraska, 1879.) 


. My father and mother were Irish, 


My father and mother were Irish, 
My father and mother were Irish, 
And I was Irish, too, 
And I was Irish, too, 
And I was Irish, too, 
My father and mother were Irish, 
And I was Irish, too. 


. They kept the pig in the parlor, etc. 


. They kept the cow in the kitchen, etc. 


. We've got a new pig in the parlor, etc. 


. The same old pig in the parlor, etc. 


1 A Virginia reel. 
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. They kept the horse in the bedroom, etc. 
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7. Your right hand to your partner, 
Your left hand to your neighbor, 
Your right hand to your partner, 

And all promenade, 
And all promenade, 
And all promenade, 
Your right hand to your partner, 
And all promenade. 


29. OLD DAN TUCKER.! 
(Eastern Nebraska, 1878.) 
1. Old Dan Tucker’s back in town, 
He swings those ladies all around; 
First to the right, and then to the left, 
And then to the one that you love best. 


Chorus. 


Get out of the way for Old Dan Tucker, 
You're too late to get your supper. 
Supper’s over, breakfast’s frying, 

Old Dan Tucker stands there crying. 


2. Old Dan Tucker’s a queer old man, 
He washed his face in the frying pan, 
He combed his hair with a wagon wheel, 
And died of the toothache in his heel. 


3. Old Dan Tucker he got drunk, 
He stepped in the fire and kicked up a chunk, 
He got a cinder in his shoe, — 
Lordy me, how the ashes flew! 


4. Old Dan Tucker’s a fine old man, 
He used to ride our Darby ram; 
He sent him whizzing down the hill, 
If he hadn’t got up, he’d laid there still. 


Of the thirty negro-minstrel stanzas, two—the ‘‘Cinder’’ and the 
“Darby Ram’”’—survive with the chorus in the game-song. The dia- 
lect, as might be expected, has completely fallen away. For the game 
which resembles “Miller Boy”’ and ‘Pig in the Parlor,’’ the dance 
directions would be, — 


“Balance; swing partners; grand right and left; promenade.” 


At the third call, Dan Tucker, the solitary, enters the chain of 
players to select a partner. 


1 Mrs. L. D. Ames (‘‘ The Missouri Play-Party,” this Journal, vol. xxiv, p. 309) gives 
another version. 
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30. CAPTAIN JINKS.! 
(Western Iowa, 1906.) 

1. Captain Jinks comes home at night, 
Clap your hands with all your might, 
Salute your pardners left and right, 
For that’s the style in the army. 

Join your hands and forward all, 
Forward all, forward all. 

Join your hands and forward all, 
For that’s the style in the army. 


2. Captain Jinks comes home at night, 

Gentleman passes to the right, 

Swings his pardner once and a half, 
And all promenade. 
All promenade, 
All promenade, 
Swings his pardner once and a half, 
And all promenade. 


31. BUFFALO GALS. 
A. 
(Western Nebraska, 1884.) 


1. First lady swing with the right hand gent, 
With the right hand round, with the right hand round, 
Partner with the left, and the left hand round, — 
Lady in the centre and seven hands round. 
Buffalo gals ain’t you comin’ out to-night, 
Ain’t you comin’ out to-night, ain’t you comin’ out to-night? 
Lady swing out and the gent swing in, 
Join your hands and go round again, 
All of the gals are a comin’ out to-night, 
Are a comin’ out to-night, are a comin’ out to-night, 
All of the gals are a comin’ out to-night, 
To dance by the light of the moon. 


2. Second lady, etc. 
B. 
(Western Iowa, 1905.) 
1. First young gent all around inside, 
All around inside, all around inside! 
First young gent all around inside, 
And balance to your partner. 


Chorus. 


Swing your partners all run away, 
All run away, all run away! 


1Mrs. L. D. Ames (‘‘ The Missouri Play-Party,’’ this Journal, vol. xxiv, p. 308) gives 
another call to this song. 
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Swing your partners all run away, 
And throw her on the corner.! 


2. Next young gent, etc. 


32. THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. 
A. 
(Western Nebraska, 1882; brought from Arkansas.) 
1. I’m lonesome since I crossed the hills, 
And come over the hills and valleys; 
I think I’d better go back and see 
The girl I left behind me. 


Chorus. 
O swing that girl, that pretty little girl, 
The girl I left behind me; 
O swing that girl, that pretty little girl, 
The girl I left behind me. 


2. If ever I again go near that place, 
And the tears don’t fall and blind me, 
I'll take my way straight home again, 
To the girl I left behind me. 


O swing that girl that pretty little girl, 
The girl I left behind me; 

She’s pretty in the face, and neat around the waist, 
The girl I left behind me. 


3. And when this cruel war is o’er, 
And the Lincoln boys unbind me, 
I’ll seek my love, and part no more, 
From the girl I left behind me. 


O swing, etc. 
B. 
(Iowa, 1890.) 
First couple out to the couple on the right 
And balance there so kindly; 
And pass right through, and balance too, 
And swing the girl behind you. 


33. ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


Sing whack ti O li, ti O lo, ti ling daddy O, 
Whack ti O li, ti O lo, ti ling day. 

Lady te right 

And dance in the ring; 


1 “The corner” is the position on the opposite hand from partner. 
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When you have danced, O then you may swing; 
When you have swung, 
Remember the call, 

Join your hands and promenade all. 


Some lines have escaped me. The first two made some statement 
about dancing all night; the last lines repeated nonsense syllables 
after the fashion of a refrain. 


Our group of texts in Section II show something of the direct in- 
fluence of the dance upon the singing-games. The square dances 
had accumulated a rich store of popular melodies, and afforded a 
wealth of evolutions. In this field the play-party folk might easily 
have made goodly prize. Instead they seem to have seized blindly 
that which came first to hand. This was natural, for the play-party 
group acted on impulse rather than plan, and there was no one to 
think out the necessary modifications. Yet at times, as in ‘“‘Meet 
Half Way,” some one faced and solved the problem. This game 
borrows the Virginia-reel music, and, by weaving a stanza about 
each dance-call, gives clear directions for the whole complicated 
pattern of the reel. More commonly, however, as in the case of the 
“Heel and Toe” polka, the party folk simply carried over tune and 
verses. 

Formations requiring fixed numbers and complex evolutions held 
the quadrille from passing directly to the play-party. The games 
demanded asimple movement in which a varying company could take 
part. In this connection ‘Pig in the Parlor’’ and ‘‘Old Dan Tucker” 
may deserve notice. Although ‘‘calls’’ now mark some stanzas in 
each song, I do not know in which field the tunes, familiar at dances 
as at the play-party, found the earlier usage. The game movements 
for the two are so simple that the player could scarcely go wrong; 
the quadrille figures would have halted in confusion without a caller. 
I cannot find that either game sought to better its movement by imi- 
tating the dance sequence common with its tune. Nor can I hear 
that ‘St. Patrick’s Day,” though its tune and rhymed call would seem 
to offer temptation, was ever borrowed by the play-party. The 
adaptation would have been easy, but there was no one to give fore- 
thought to the changes. 

Somehow the adaptation needed in the quadrilles, “Captain 
Jinks,” ‘‘Buffalo Gals,” and ‘‘The Girl I left Behind Me,” were 
made. ‘Captain Jinks’’ brought the play-party a sixteen-line call 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO, 109.—20. 
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for a complicated movement. Hardly a word of the old popular 
song remains; the directions fill the verses, and the players may step 
confidently. 

It is perhaps by mere chance that the play-party has not appro- 
priated “Buffalo Gals” in the rhymed call of Version A. There was, 
in general, no great opportunity for such loans, since the quadrille 
usually made of the singing-game an outcast and a wanderer. The 
folk who played Version B did know its rightful name. It sacrificed 
all the old verses to dancing-directions, but it gave the play-party a 
simple movement with this happy tune.? 

The first four lines of Version A of ‘‘The Girl I left Behind Me” 
formed an accompaniment to a ‘“‘grand right and left” figure. The 
purpose of this movement was to bring about change of partners. 
The swinging was followed by the ‘‘promenade.”’ A return to original 
partners brought the game to an end. Version B, though called a 
dance by those who took part, was really a singing-game, for it had 
only voice accompaniment. The person who gave it to me could 
not remember the four lines needed to complete the tune. 

Careful search would no doubt show other rhymed dance-calls 
used for games; what we have, however, will suffice. It is clear that 
the games impulsively borrowed from the dance, by whole and by 
piecemeal. The existence of two widely diverse game-forms with 
one quadrille tune shows the appetite of the play-party for the dance. 
It points likewise to the local nature of the loan. Had either form 
gained currency, the other would have been in the way. Had quad- 
rille and play-party remained longer in contact, these game-forms 
might have acquired bulk and stability; but the play-party fled to 
secluded nooks, and the quadrille itself vanished from the dancing- 
floor. To-day, more than ever, the game-song seems mean and 
worthless. It possesses no abiding-place, has turned gipsy, a swapper, 
‘ta snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.”” It robs hymn and negro-min- 
strel piece, and seizes scraps and crumbs from college glee and popular 
song. Even Mother Goose must pay tribute. The spirit which 
improvises the tender images for ‘Skip to My Lou” and “John 
Brown’s Body” is giddy and clownish. Perhaps the childish devotees 
of King William, in 


‘Upon his breast he wore a star, 
And in his mouth a big cigar,” 


1 Mrs. Ames gives a wholly different twelve-line version, which lacks verses to accom- 
pany the promenade figure. Her last four lines seem based upon the rhymed call which 
I name “St. Patrick’s Day,’’ because I learned it with that tune. 

2 Goldy M. Hamilton, in ‘‘The Play-Party in Northeast Missouri’ (this Journal, 
vol. xxvii, pp. 289-303), gives versions of ‘‘ Buffalo Gals’”’ and “‘ The Girl I left Behind 
Me,” in which the dance-calls have been made over into game-song stanzas. A number 
of other songs there printed show the adaptation of quadrille-calls. 
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sought to be clear rather than facetious. As to the old line, words 
and meaning are yet under dispute. But it is irresponsibility which, 
by substituting 


“Poor old Sam was sent to jail, 
He hung his hat on a ten-penny nail,’’ 


for the older words in ‘‘Hi, Come Along,”’ established a local version. 
Doubtless relief from monotony was sought. Against such forces 
the traditional forms endure as well as can be expected. The patch 
of new cloth may seem worse than none; but impulse, heedless and 
non-critical, busily pieces out the tattered and insufficient garment. 


On the writer’s part, collection of game-songs has been occasional and 
accidental. His list now contains more than eighty. Most of the 
songs are widely distributed. Of the following he has found only 
isolatedinstances: ‘‘A.B.C.,” ‘Fine Brick House,” ‘“‘ Kilmacrankie,”’’ 
“Little Red Rose,’ ‘Here sits a Young Man,” “There’s a Light 
in the Window,”’ “Girl I left Behind Me”’ (B), ‘ Buffalo Gals’”’ (B). 

Date and locality as given in this article merely indicate a particular 
rendering. They are given because they may help in distinguishing 
recent and local versions from older forms. Apparently half the 
play-party songs now in use were unknown in that réle forty years 
ago. Parody and borrowing, adaptation and improvisation, have 
added a miscellany. 


Iowa City, Io. 
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NOTES ON FOLK-LORE OF TEXAS. 
BY W. PRESCOTT WEBB. 


THE material presented in the following notes was gathered around 
Beeville, Tex. Beeville is in Bee County, a cattle country, now 
becoming agricultural, and is located ninety miles south of San An- 
tonio, about midway between there and Corpus Christi. It is near 
the Nueces River, and within thirty miles of the historic old Goliad 
of Texas-Mexican fame. 

The best field of folk-lore is found in the strong Irish element in 
the population around Beeville, who are always stored with local 
legends and superstitions, and who are highly giftep in spinning these 
into interesting tales for all who will come and listen. Next there is 
the negro, an animated body of superstition and song. Then there 
are the war stories and ballads, here as well as wherever the veterans 
may be found. Three other fields are to be found in the railroad-songs, 
cowboy-songs, and the mass of Mexican superstition and legend. 

Any one of these fields offers inexhaustible resources to the gleaner of 
folk-lore. The material seems to increase with the effort to get it. 
This paper will not deal with the cowboy-songs, for others have 
covered that subject too ably, nor shall I attempt the Mexican lore. 
I shall give some local tales and legends, a railroad-song, and some 
negro songs. 

LOCAL LEGENDS. 

There is an interesting story regarding the peculiar properties 
possessed by the waters of the Nueces River. This river must be 
sacred to Ananias, for it is said that he who drinks of its waters loses 
all desire to tell the truth thereafter. 


Tradition also accounts for the name ‘‘ Marysville,’’ which Beeville 
had before it was given its present name. Away back in the days of 
Spanish dominion, before there was an American settlement in south- 
western Texas, two beautiful sefioritas lived with their father in a 
cabana (‘‘cabin’’), under a large mott (‘‘grove’’) on the site of Beeville. 
Maria was the younger daughter, says tradition, and the most beauti- 
ful woman in all the Spanish settlements. She was the typical 
Spanish maiden, with the characteristic dark eyes, olive complexion, 
and a wealth of beautiful long dark hair, which made her the envy 
or admiration of all. Tradition tells how the Indians came once 
when the father and sister were away, and murdered her for her 
beautiful hair. The father had her buried beneath the largest tree, 
and near his favorite smoking-place. Here he and the grief-stricken 
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lover would come and watch in the twilight and darkness over her 
grave. The lover carved her name on the tree in large Spanish 
letters, which could be seen until recent years. Later the Missions 
in Texas were abandoned. When the Americans came and found 
the mysterious tree with the strange word, they made a settlement 
and called it Marysville. The tree still stands in a yard in the centre 
of Beeville. 


There are stories of buried treasure left by the pirate and buccaneer 
Jean Lafitte. A certain Steve Pipkins was instructed by a “‘spirit”’ 
to go to a [certain] tree on the San Antonio River, and from it to 
step twenty-five feet south, one foot east, and one foot north, and 
then to dig down three feet. “‘Then,” said the spirit, “‘ you will find 
a square iron box left by Jean Lafitte.”” The man did not believe 
in spirits or buried treasure, and refused to go; but his wife urged 
and insisted until he had to [go] for the sake of [domestic] peace. 
When he arrived at the place, he found—no, not the box, but the 
hole from which it had just been removed, and around which the 
dirt was still fresh. 


The wolves around Beeville are noted for cunning, and it is said 
that they can catch chickens out of the highest trees on any night 
when there is a bright moon. The wolf comes up directly under the 
tree in which the coveted chicken roosts. He makes a noise and 
wakes the chicken, and gets its attention. Then the wolf begins 
to chase his own tail, slowly at first, then faster and faster. The 
chicken, watching the whirling wolf, becomes dizzy, and falls out 
of the tree an easy prey. 


On an expedition for collecting folk-lore, I made the most valuable 
find of my collection,—a negro song which I have with conceit 


named “The African Iliad.”” I came upon it in this manner: 
One morning I heard a school-boy singing a snatch of a negro song. 
I said, ‘Harry, where did you learn that [song]?’’"—‘‘From a negro 


here in town,” he replied. ‘‘Do you know it all?” I [then] asked. 
“No,” he laughed, ‘‘there is more to that song than I could learn 
in a week.’’ That sounded interesting. ‘‘Who is that negro?’”’— 
“Floyd Canada,” he answered. ‘Well, Harry,” I said, “don’t you 
think we could look Floyd up and get all that song?’’—‘I don’t 
know, sir, he’s in jail now for shooting craps.”’ 

That made the quest even more fascinating. But Floyd’s jail 
sentence soon expired; and I located him, through Harry, over across 
the railroad-track, in a negro pool-hall. We found him with a band 
of his comrades, including the hotel waiter, making merry with guitar, 
banjo, harp, and song,—as merry as though a jail had never been. 
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When we told Floyd what we wanted, his black face was cleft with a 
broad grin from one big ear to the other. But in a small town one 
cannot spend much time in a pool-hall, and especially a negro pool- 
hall. The near-by depot offered the solution, for it is the common 
meeting-ground of all the races; and to the depot I invited Floyd. 
I had expected in him an old negro, but found instead a man of about 
twenty-seven. He was very modern, too. He had seen several 
States from the side-door of a freight-car, and still more from the 
rods, as his song will indicate, and had a detailed knowledge of the 
interior of more jail-houses than churches. Floyd knew the world, 
evidently. 

In the corner of the depot Floyd dictated to me the “Iliad,” and 
I wrote it down. The song tells no connected story, any more 
than the ruins of Rome tell a story, or the grave of an American 
Indian, with its bones, arrow-heads, beads, and pottery, tells a story; 
but a story may be drawn from it,—the story of the modern negro. 
It contains an account of practically every phase of his life; and if 
the race should be blotted out and its history lost and forgotten, 
much of it could be reconstructed from this ballad. We could learn 
what the negro held to be of highest importance, we could learn of 
his desires and aims, his love and hate, his ethical and chivalrous 
ideas, his philosophy of life, code of morals, and idea of the future. 
And it is for this reason that I have named it ‘The African Iliad.” 

It is remarkable, if for no other reason, because of its length, for 
it is among the longest ballads in existence. It contains eighty 
stanzas of four lines each, rhyming in couplets. While the song 
has little narrative unity, it has a certain unity of subject-matter. 
Pervading nearly every line is a spirit of restless wandering, — the 
Wanderlust and desire for a long freight on which to ride away from 
trouble. It, like all the popular ballads, sings itself. Floyd says it 
is sung to the tune of “The Dallas Blues.’’ The subject-matter of 
the song falls into five more or less well-defined groups. I have at- 
tempted to arrange these in some order. The first division deals with 
his wanderings, and the call of the road; the second treats of his 
mother, whose advice he has ignored, and of home, which he imagines, 
as does every prodigal, he will never leave when he reaches it once 
more. In the third canto he sings of his sweetheart, the delights 
of love, and the pangs of jealousy. In the fourth he is evidently 
married, for he sings of domestic troubles and family quarrels; but, 
strange to say, not one note does he utter of domestic happiness. 
In the fifth and last he deals with trouble, is sentenced to death by 
the law for a crime, and concludes by making provisions for the final 
disposition of his body. Following are selections: — 
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THE RAILROAD BLUES. 
I. THE WANDERLUST AND THE LONG FREIGHT-TRAIN. 


Every time you hear me sing this song 

You may know I’ve caught a train and gone. 

I get a letter, and this is how it read: 

Stamped on the inside, ‘‘ Yo lover’s sick in bed.” 


Give me my shoes and my Carhart overalls, 

Let me step over yonder and blind the Cannon Ball; 
That’s the long train they call the Cannon Ball, 

It makes a hundred miles and do no switchin’ at all. 


Train I ride doan burn no coal at all, 

It doan burn nothin’ but Texas Beaumont oil; 
That’s the long train they calls the Cannon Ball, 
It makes a hundred miles and do no stoppin’ at all. 


If you ever had the blues, you know jus’ how I feel, 
Puts you on the wonder, and make you want to squeal; 
When you take the blues and doan know what to do, 
Jus’ hunt you a train and ride the whole world through. 


Big Four in Dallas done burned down, 

Burned all night long, burned clean to the ground; 

But give me my shoes, and press my overalls, 

If you doan min’ my goin’, baby, I’ll catch the Cannon Ball. 


I’m worried now, but I won’t be worried long, 

This north-bound train will certainly take me home. 
Number Nine is gone, Number Ten’s switchin’ in the yard, 
But I’m goin’ to see that girl if I have to ride the rods. 


I got the railroad blues, but I haven’t got the fare, 
The company sho’ ought to pay my way back there. 
The train I ride is sixteen coaches long 

Dat’s de train done take yo’ baby home. 


I’m a goin’ away, it won’t be long; 
When I hit Houston, I'll call it gone. 
When I git to Houston I’ll stop and dry; 
When I hit San Tone, I’ll keep on by. 


How I hate to hear the Monkey Motion! blow, 

It puts me on the wonder, and makes we want to go. 
Dat passenger-train got ways jus’ lak a man, 

Steal away yo’ girl, and doan care where she land. 


I may be right an’ I may be wrong, 

But it takes a worried woman to sing a worry song; 

When a woman’s in trouble, she wring her hands and cry; 

But when a man’s in trouble, it’s a long freight-train and ride.? 


1 Name of train. 

2 In this last stanza the negro has shown the keenest insight into human nature found 
anywhere. He shows the difference in the manner in which a man and a woman meet 
trouble. 
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II. HOME AND MOTHER. 


I went to the depot wringin’ my hands and cryin’ 
Everybody’s bound to have trouble some time; 
If I’d a listened to what my mother said, 

I’d been at home lyin’ in my foldin’ bed. 


When I git home, mother, I’m sure goin’ to stick an’ stay; 
Mother, you may beat me, but you'll never drive me away; 
When I leave agin, hang crepe all on yo’ doah; 

If I ain’t daid, I ain’t comin’ back no mo’. 


When I git home, mother, I’ll tell you the truth; 
I love you, an’ I ought’n’t left yo’ roof; 

You tol’ me befo’ I left yo’ doah, 

Many nights I’d sleep on the cold hard floah. 


My mother’s daid, my sister’s gone away, 

That’s the reason why I’m wanderin’ around to-day. 

I followed my mother right to her buryin’-ground, 
You ought to a heard me cryin’ when they let her down. 


I went to the graveyard, peeped in my mother’s face, 
Ain’t it sad to see you, mother, in this lonesome place! 
Doan never leave yo’ mother old and gray, 

You'll be bothered, man, troubled all the day. 


III. LOVE. 


If you mistreat me, you certainly won’t agin; 
You can tell jus’ how your trouble begin; 
When you’re in love, you can’t control yo’ min’, 
Single man bound to git drunk any time. 


I got one girl, an’ I’m goin’ to git me two; 

You look so sweet, baby, no tellin’ what you'll do. 
If you don’t love me, please don’t dog me around; 
Be true with me, and I’ll not leave the town. 


If I feel to-morrow like I feel to-day, 

I’m gwine to ride the last train away; 

If I had all you women’s hearts in my hand, 
I’d show you how to treat yo’ nice black man. 


I’m goin’ away, it won’t be long; 

You're gwine to miss me when I’m daid and gone. 
You are my lover, turn the light down low, 

I got somethin’ to tell you just befo’ I go. 


It’s hard, man, but still it’s true 

To love some woman that never cares fo’ you. 
When you git one girl, you better git you two, 
For there ain’t no tellin’ what the girls’ll do. 
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There’s lots of trouble here, and more on down the road, 
You always will find trouble, no matter where you go; 
Trouble is a thing that never worries my mind; 
But if you’re in love, it’ll worry you some time. 


I’m goin to town now, what you want me to bring you back? 
I’m in love with you, baby, jus’ anything you like; 

Lemme tell you, girl, please doan wear no black; 

’Cause when you think I’m daid, I'll come easin’ back. 


Red River’s on the boom; Guadaloupe’s standin’ still; 
Brown woman on the train; black one on the hill. 

You brown-skin woman, let me be yo’ Teddy Bear, 

Put a chain on my neck, an’ I'll follow you everywhere. 


I’m a goin’ to tell you what the Mexican tol’ me, 
‘‘T no lika you, you no lika me;” 

All I want in this wide worl’ 

Is a pocket full o’ dollars an’ a Creole girl. 


I sent my girl to have her fortune told; 

She come walkin’ back with her mouth chock full o’ gold. 
Come, go with me, get your mouth filled with gold! 

I wouldn’t mistreat you to save nobody’s soul. 


IV. MARRIAGE AND DOMESTIC TROUBLES. 


If I get drunk an’ down, who’s goin’ to take me home? 
For yonder stands my babe with a hobble on. 

My babe sees me standin’ in the bar-room door, 

An’ I swore to her I’d never git drunk no more. 


Ain’t it hard when yo’ wife puts you out of doors, 
Leave you standin’ cryin’, you ain’t nowhere to go; 
You get the blues so bad, you can’t control yo’ mind; 
You love yo’ wife, but she’ll worry you some time. 


You can always tell when she doan want you ’round, 
Yo’ meals ain’t ready, and yo’ bed’s turned upside down; 
Then you stay out late, git yo’ name straight, 

Befo’ you come agin to yo’ baby’s gate. 


My heart is forever breakin’! 
Children in the do’ screamin’, 
It may be cloudy an’ a rainin’, 
Keep me worried an’ a singin’. 


V. TRIAL, DEATH AT HANDS OF THE LAW, AND FINAL WILL. 


I ain’t a goin’ to die, jus’ goin’ to sleep away, 
To-morrow’s goin’ to be my trial day; 


1 This stanza seems to be the song of the woman. 
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Yonder comes my girl, a hundred in her hand, 
Sayin’, ‘‘ Please spare my man, Judge, if you can.” 


I went to the court-house an’ stood right on the stage, 
Tol’ the judge to give me justice, to let me have my way. 
He read my papers, I was guilty of my crime; 

Then I axed for 98, but he give me 99. 


I went to the jail-house; first thing I spy, 

Jail-house key, and you ought ’o hear me cry. 

‘Look here, woman, can’t stand to see you go, — 

Hang my case, Judge, an’ I’ll meet you further down the road.” 


When I die, ship me to my mother; 

If my ma doan want me, ship me to my pa; 

If my pa doan want me, bury me in the sea, 

Where the whales and de sharks’ll make a fuss over me.! 


In all this ballad the negro has sung nothing about the watermelon- 
patch; nothing about the forbidden chicken-roost, or the white man’s 
advantage of him; and nothing of his having to work hard for a living. 
He loves, gambles, loafs, bribes the courts, and beats his way on the 
freight. He sings nothing of superstitious fears of ghosts and goblins; 
he does not clothe the forces of nature with fabrications of his own 
mind; he spins no Uncle Remus stories about Bre’er Fox, Rabbit, 
Coon, and ’Possum. All these are forgotten, and he turns his thoughts 
inward; he is extremely self-centred. He may be elated to the 
point of ecstasy, or depressed to the point of self-effacement; but 
he is in any case concerned only with himself,— his love, his trouble, 
his own interest at all times. He seems to have some regard for his 
mother, but this is only when he is in trouble. He mentions his 
father but one time, and that is with regard to his burial. 

Nothing could be greater than the difference between this song 
of the modern negro, and the songs sung by the ante-bellum darky 
on the old plantation. The difference in the song indicates the cor- 
responding difference in the singers. The old negro lived a simple 
life on the plantation, and in the dusk of the evening twanged his 
banjo and sang of hard times, the white man’s greed, and of the wild 
animals. He, too, sang of his love,—about the only thing the old 
negro, and the modern one, like Floyd, have had in common. 

The songs given below are purely ante-bellum. They were ob- 
tained from an old Confederate from Virginia. They are simple, 
and have a sweeter melody and a quietness wholly lacking in the 
modern songs. It will be well if you can catch the spirit of this 


1 The crime of which he is guilty was evidently that of shooting his rival, for he says 
in one place, — 


Wish I had my pistol, my cold Forty-One, 
I'd shoot that couple just to see 'em run. 
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enough to imagine these given in the crooning, rolling negro-melody, 
accompanied by a guitar or banjo. The first is very musical, and 
is named 
DE OLE RACCOON. 

As I walked out by de light ob de moon, 

Says well I sang dat same ole tune, 

An’ dar by de light ob de silbery moon, 

I spied an ole Raccoon, — 

A settin’ on a rail. 


It was up to him I softly crept, 

It was up to him I softly crept, 

An’ I caught him by de tail, 

An’ I pulled him off de rail, 

An’ I pulled him off de rail, — 
Dat night. 


He begin to scratch an’ fight, 
I hit him once wid all my might, 
I bunged his eye an’ I spiled his sight, 
Ain’t I de chile to fight, 
Ain’t I de chile to fight, 
An’ pick de banjo too! 


The negro treats De Ole Raccoon as though he were an equal. 
A continuation of this simplicity, and close personal feeling for ani- 
mals, is shown in the following “Old Virginia Breakdown.” Ref- 
erence is made here to practically everything influencing the life of 
the ante-bellum negro. The manner in which he accounts for the 
phenomenon of the thunder and lightning is truly ingenious. He 
sings of the coon, rabbit, and ’possum, the stingy master, his sweet- 
heart, good whiskey, and the Devil. There could be no greater con- 
trast than that between this and the “Railroad Blues” as sung: 
by Floyd. 

OLD VIRGINIA BREAKDOWN. 
Lightnin’ is a yaller gal, she lives up in de clouds; 
Thunder is a black man, he can holler loud. 
When he kisses lightenin’, she jumps up in a wonder, 
He jumps up and grabs de clouds, and dat’s what makes it thunder. 


Soon one mornin’ Jackie went a huntin’, 

Jackie jumped de ole har’, ole har’ jumped a ’possum, 
‘Possum jumped de ole raccoon, raccoon jumped de debbil, 
Runned him round de hillside, an’ treed him on de lebbel. 


Ole marster is a stingy man, an’ everybody knows it, 

Keeps good whiskey in his house, but nebber says, ‘‘ How goes it?” 
Soon as ever day break, white folks got me gwine, 

Soon as ever sun goes down, pretty gals on my mind. 
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Day am gone, night am come, white man take his rest, 
See dat nigger prowlin’ roun’ to rob some Shanghi’s nest. 
Somebody’s got my ole Shanghi, wish he’d let him be, 
For ever day he laid two eggs, an’ Sunday he laid t’ree. 


Raccoon’s tail am ringed all round, ’possum’s tail am bare, 
Rabbit got no tail at all, but de put a little motion dar. 

I went down to de ole hen house, I got upon my knees, 
Mos’ killed myse’f a laffin to hear dat chicken sneeze. 


The melancholy nature of the negro is well known to all who have 
studied his lore, but never have I known him to strike a sadder note 
than in the song called ‘ Niggah Ginn,” in which he laments the 
closing of the saloon where he bought his drink. I will give one 
stanza and the chorus. 


I went to the bar-room ’bout nine o'clock, 
Knocked at the doah, an’ the doah was locked. 
I stepped back an’ begin to read the sign, 
Says, ‘‘ No mo’ gin’, fo’ the coon’s gone blind.” 


Chorus. 


Well, I doan think you ought to treat me dis away, 
You are takin’ the good ole ginn away; 

That niggah ginn has been my only frin’ 

It makes me grin, grin, grin; 

You can take the wine an’ the whiskey, too, 
Please let the good ole ginn do! 

Well, I’m jus’ gone—gone—gone. 


In the last negro song I shall give you, there is a vein of pure droll 
humor undefiled, with a mischievous spirit that the negro does not 
often show. It is the story of Banjo Isam’s wooing of Julie Glover 
in an ox-cart, and the unexpected end that came to this courtship 
and the sudden and unexpected parting of the couple. 


JULIE GLOVER. 


I drove my cart to de mill one day, 
An’ I met Julie Glover goin’ dat way; 
She ’spressed a wish dat she might ride, 
‘Yes, dat you may, Julie, by my side.” 


Chorus. 


Den go along dar, Julie Glover, 
Banjo Isam am yo’ lover, 
Gwine to de mill wid Julie Glover. 


Julie called me a banjo fool, 
She scratched my face, she pulled my wool, 
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She said I was a white folks’ nigger, 
Dat she and I could nebber figger. 


Chorus. 
I kissed at Julie on de road, 
But de fool she screamed and squalled so loud, 
De oxens runned an’ de cart turned obber, 
An’ dar I lef’? Miss Julie Glover. 


CuERO, TEX. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE CRUEL BROTHER.! 
BY PHILLIPS BARRY. 


THE record of British ballads current in America continues to 
increase, while yet many a treasure awaits those who love and would 
preserve the folk-songs of our common race. To the number already 
at hand may now be added, ‘The Cruel Brother,” represented by 
the following sterling version :— 




















1. Three Ladies played at cup and ball, — 
(With a hey! and my lily gay!) 
Three Knights there came among them all. 
(The rose it smells so sweetly!) 


2. And one of them was dressed in green, — 
He asked me to be his queen. 


3. And one of them was dressed in yellow, — 
He asked me to be his fellow. 


4. And one of them was dressed in red, — 
He asked me with him to wed. 


5. ‘‘ But you must ask my father the King, 
And you must ask my mother the Queen, — 


6. ‘‘ And you must ask my sister Anne, 
And you must ask my brother John.” 


7. ‘‘Oh, I have asked your father the King, 
And I have asked your mother the Queen, — 


8. ‘‘ And I have asked your sister Anne, 
And I have asked your brother John.” 


g. Her father led her down the stairs, 
Her mother led her down the hall. 


10. Her sister Anne led her down the walk, 
Her brother John put her on her horse. 
1“The Cruel Brother,” A (Folk-Songs of the North Atlantic States); contributed by 
D. F. and R. F., as sung by E. S. P., Boston, Mass., in whose family it has been 
traditional for three generations. 
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. And as she stooped to give him a kiss, 


He stuck a penknife into her breast. 


‘‘ Ride up, ride up, my foremost man! 
Methinks my lady looks pale and wan!” 


‘Oh what will you leave to your father the King? ”’ 
““The golden coach that I ride in.”’ 


‘* And what will you leave to your mother the Queen?” 
““The golden chair that I sat in.’’ 


. “And what will you leave to your sister Anne?”’ 


‘“ My silver brooch and golden fan.” 


. ‘And what will you leave to your brother John?” 


‘A pair of gallows to hang him on.” 


‘* And what will you leave to your brother John’s wife?”’ 
‘‘ Grief and misfortune all her life.” 


The texts hitherto known—excluding, of course, those obviously 
defective — agree, in that the bride is killed by her brother because 
his consent to the wedding has not been sought. In the present 
version the situation is unique, the brother acting as the agent of 
his wife’s ill will. A motive for the curse in the final stanza is thus 


clear. 


83 BRATTLE STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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FREDERIC WARD PUTNAM. 
BY CHARLES PEABODY. 


It has been thought fitting that the Boston Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society should provide for the Journal an account of the 
life and work of Professor Frederick Ward Putnam, together with a 
portrait. 

Professor Putnam was elected President of the Boston Association 
of the American Folk-Lore Society on April 18, 1890, at a meeting 
held in the rooms of the Boston Society of Natural History, Dana 
Estes presiding,’ and he remained the chief executive of the Boston 
members until his death. It is with this association in mind that the 
author has compiled the dates and occurrences, and has added those 
appreciations drawn from personal companionship that seem most 
likely to interest his fellow-students in folk-lore. 


Frederick Ward Putnam was born in Salem, Mass., April 6, 1839, 
and died in Cambridge, Aug. 14, 1915. He was the son of Ebenezer 
and Elizabeth (Appleton) Putnam. The families of both his father 
and mother were English, and their representatives settled in Massa- 
chusetts about the same time, that is, 1640. 

Eastern Massachusetts, and especially Essex County, is a rich field 
for research in genealogy and in pure English tradition. The student 
of the latter on the folk-lore side will find in family names, place-names, 
architecture, sentiment, religion, and dialect, much to recall the 
England of the seventeenth century and to suggest the eastern and 
southern counties of the present time. 

Professor Putnam liked nothing better than to recount anecdotes 
of himself and his friends in Essex County, especially to one of similar 
relationship and origin. 

A dry catalogue of all his honors and positions is not necessary: never 
did man, from Horace’s time to our own, erect better the monumentum 
aere perennius. Yet he himself was keenly alive to the value of 
degrees and distinctions: they were the reward of valor and an earnest 
of future work. Woe betide a student who should fail to appreciate 
the value of an A.B.! and he never forgot to address a new Ph.D. as 
“Doctor’’ on his emergence from a successful examination. 

Harvard, class of ’62, claims him as S.B.; Williams, honoris causa, 
as A.M. (1868); and the University of Pennsylvania, for the same 
reason, as S.D. (1894). Thus he, with his father, grandfather, and 

1 This Journal, vol. iii (1890), pp. 165 et seq. 
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great-grandfather, was a Harvard graduate. Perhaps it should not 
be so, but continuous tradition means much. Without it — the 
background of the individual or grouped phenomena which form the 
subject-matter of our science — folk-lore would not exist. With 
him it culminated in a great loyalty and devotion to Harvard. 

His university activity is thus set forth: Assistant to Louis Agassiz, 
Harvard University, 1857-64; Assistant ‘in Ichthyology, Museum of 
Comparative Zoédlogy, 1876-78; Curator of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 1875-1909; 
Honorary Curator of the Peabody Museum, 1909-13; Honorary Direc- 
tor of the Peabody Museum, 1913-15; Peabody Professor of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 1886-1909; Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, Harvard University, 1909-15; Professor of Anthro- 
pology, and Director of the Anthropological Museum, University of 
California, 1903-09; Professor Emeritus, University of California, 
1909-15. 

To the above should be added his major appointments to museum 
positions: Curator of Ichthyology, Boston Society of Natural History, 
1859-68; Curator of Anthropology, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, 1894-1903. He was Chief of the Department of 
Ethnology at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1891-94. 

Besides this, he was interested in the Essex Institute and in the East 
Indian Marine Society of Salem; and he was Permanent Secretary 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science from 
1873 to 1898, as well as its President in 1898, — a record of which he 
could be particularly proud. 

For his archeological researches he received the Drexel gold medal 
in 1903, and was decorated with the Cross of the Légion d’Honneur 
in 1896. 

More than thirty learned societies counted him a member. Of 
these, perhaps the Phi Beta Kappa, Harvard Chapter, holds the 
ranking position. Among the foreign societies are represented 
Canada, Peru, Argentina, England, Scotland, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Sweden, and Italy. 

In the Bibliography’ compiled by Miss Frances H. Mead are more 
than four hundred titles, besides those of many editorial publications. 

In 1864 Professor Putnam married Miss Adelaide Martha Edmands 
of Cambridge, who died in 1879. He was married again in 1882, 
this time to Miss Esther Orne Clarke of Chicago, who survives him. 
Two daughters and a son are living. 

Professor Putnam was the dean of American anthropologists. He 
lived to see his pupils and younger contemporaries carry and spread 
his influence and training all over the land. San Francisco, Chicago, 

1 Putnam Anniversary Volume, ad fin. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. 109.—2I. 
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Washington, Philadelphia, New York, and, above all, Cambridge, 
are beholden to him. However they, the younger generation, may 
differ among themselves, all of them (and the author counts himself 
one) delight in calling themselves his “boys” and in referring lovingly 
to “the Professor,”’ as if there were really only one. 

He liked immensely to inaugurate things; he could become quite 
tart over a dusty erudition that would learn stones from sermons 
and running brooks from books; he started movements, societies, 
methods, plans, — anything to help anthropology, anything to help 
our knowledge of man and his works. He was a great believer in 
associations and congresses, and many the unwilling foot sent hurrying 
to Christmas Convocation Week by the insistence of the quiet man 
in Cambridge. 

In Miss Mead’s Bibliography we find this record for 1879 (No. 183): 
“Circular letter proposing to establish a society for the purpose of 
furthering and directing archeological investigation and research, by 
Charles W. Eliot, Alexander Agassiz, W. Endicott, Jr., W. W. Good- 
win, Augustus Lowell, F. W. Putnam, Martin Brimmer, T. G. Apple- 
ton, E. W. Gurney, Henry P. Kidder, C. C. Perkins, C. E. Norton. 
This is the Archeological Institute of America.’’ This is interesting 
from the great weight and authority of the names famous in classical 
archeology, and from the fact that from the beginning the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America has recognized American archeology. 
Up to that time such recognition of the subject as an independent 
science and as a handmaid to the history of art had been slow in coming. 
The classical archeologists, enamored of the Aphrodite of Melos, 
would have little of Quetzalcoatl, — delighted with Corpora Inscrip- 
tionum and with Corpuscula Marmorea, they cared not at all for picto- 
graphs and rock-scratchings, nor for little chips that can be found in 
every back-yard, — yet at this time George Peabody, Frederick W. 
Putnam, Jeffries Wyman, had the foresight and the ability to see and 
settle the importance of this side of anthropology. 

With all his loyalty to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and to Section H, of which he was very proud, he 
yet was present at the gathering-together of the inner circle that 
became the American Anthropological Association.! He was one of 
the forty “invitees’’ who formed the Association in the Oakland 
Church in Pittsburgh, June 30, 1902. In 1905 he was its President 
at the California meeting. 

On Dec. 12, 1889, the members of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
which had been organized but a short time, met at the house of Miss 
A. L. Alger, and the ancestor of the Boston Branch came into existence. 
Four months later Professor Putnam became the head, and until his 


1 American Anthropologist, 1903, pp. 185 et seq. 
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death there was thought of no other. The following are those charter 
members of the Society living in and around Boston who in 1914 were 
still on the rolls: George L. Kittredge, Clarence J. Blake, Charles 
P. Bowditch, Albert Matthews, Crawford Howell Toy. 

While speaking of his love for the new and untried, it is pleasant 
to recall that in 1903, at the opening of the Department of Archeology 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, he delivered the address of honor. 
Teaching prehistoric archeology in a boys’ school, and building up a 
museum almost under the nose of Harvard University, might cause a 
prudent curator to hesitate. Not at all. He gave the young institu- 
tion all his best wishes and advice, and, as a member of its first 
Advisory Committee, kept its younger directors in the right way. 

In research, the results of the excavation of the Ohio mounds during 
the eighties, and in particular the Turner group, remain to his lasting 
honor and credit. Whence came the Americans, who were the Mound- 
Builders, when was the advent of man on this continent? — these were 
the obsessing questions; and if they are not yet solved, it is not because 
he did not put his whole heart into their solution. The work in the 
middle West, undertaken with the co-operation of Dr. C. L. Metz, 
Marshall H. Saville, and others, shed for him new light on the vexed 
ethnology of that region, and led him to the conclusion that the “race 
and culture of the Southwest extended to the Ohio Valley, but was 
subsequently overwhelmed by the invasion of a distinct race proceeding 
eastward.” He deliberately opposed. any theory excluding the 
possibility of more than one aboriginal race in America. The best 
evidence of man in America contemporary with the glacial epoch is 
presented by the human femur found in the Trenton gravel by Ernest 
Volk in 1899, and by the quartz chips from the glacial gravels of the 
vicinity. It is purely Professor Putnam’s dogged determination in 
the face of disappointment and ridicule that has made possible the 
Trenton work for nearly thirty years. 

His desire to answer the last of the three questions prompted his 
interest in the excavations of the Potter Creek Cave in California, and 
led to his taking testimony from both sides of the Atlantic on the 
question of the human origin of the perforations in the bone fragments 
found there. It is highly likely that at Trenton or in some unexplored 
cave the answer will yet be found. 

In pure folk-lore he directed his attention principally to the American 
mythological field, especially to the theory of conventionalization in 
art, and he was the first to bring out the idea of progression by 
degeneration.” 

Again, perhaps first, he instituted the ‘“‘wedding-cake”’ method of 

1 This Journal, vol. viii (1895), pp. 263-264. 

2 C. W. Mead, Putnam Anniversary Volume, p. 129. 
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excavating mounds and sites, whereby slice by slice the whole mass is 
cut through, examined, and replaced. No one liked to return with 
a record of mere “trenching,’’ and report to the Professor. Thorough- 
ness and direct attempt in work, and an utter disregard for all but the 
truth, were the sure but only means to his scientific favor. 

But of him as a personality how shall one speak? How may we 
recall his tact, his advice “always to have smooth water to swim in,” 
his counsel to those in difficulties, his assistance to the legion who 
needed help? Who, like him, had the breadth of vision and the 
encyclopedic knowledge necessary to add a constructive something 
to every paper presented at a congress? 

He .noted the colors and the flight of gulls in San Francisco Bay; 
he was wise in the last theories of Schiaparelli’s Canals; he was well 
advised as to the dangers of exploration in the Fly River country, 
and not ignorant of the string figures of the Navaho. 

The eolithic problem made him send the author hasting over 
Europe to collect for the Museum those problematical flints; he 
regularly attended a lecture on the history of the flute in Music 6, 
at Harvard; an hour could be profitably employed in selecting the 
right word from a list of synonymes; and a visit to the Art Museum 
showed his appreciation of ancient Egypt. 

But best of all was it of a Sunday afternoon, late, to “stop by”’ and 
find him with his family and friends before the fire. He would 
always welcome with the words, “How are you, my dear fellow? 
What's the good word?’”’ That was the “good word”’ he was always 
so eager and able to give. 


PEABODY MUSEUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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LOCAL MEETING. 
TEXAS FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


THE annual session of the Texas Folk-Lore Society was held in Carroll 
Chapel of Baylor University at Waco, May 21 and 22. The programme, 
consisting of papers read and songs sung, was as follows: ‘‘ Cowboy Songs and 
Ballads,” by Professor John A. Lomax, University of Texas; ‘‘Cowboy 
Ballad,” sung by H. C. Payne; ‘‘German Fairy Tales,” by Dr. Clyde Chew 
Glasscock, Rice Institute; ‘‘South African Folk-Lore,”’ by G. J. Rousseau, 
Baylor University, formerly of Transvaal, South Africa; ‘‘Stories of the 
Choctaw Indians,’’ by Mrs. L. T. Shaver, San Marcos, Tex.; ‘‘ Mexican 
Folk-Song,’’ sung by Miss Lois Upshaw; “Brazilian Superstitions,’’ by 
Adrian Bernardo, Bahia, Brazil; ‘‘ Japanese Folk-Tales,”’ by E. W. Provence, 
Baylor University, formerly of Japan; ‘‘Wild-Horse Stories of Southwest 
Texas,” by W. P. Webb, University of Texas; ‘‘ European Tales found among 
the American Indians,’’ by Dr. Stith Thompson, University of Texas; 
“Indian Folk-Song,’’ sung by Miss Irene McLendon; “ Negro Ballads and 
‘Reels’”’ (presidential address), by Dorothy Scarborough, Baylor Univer- 
sity; ‘‘Negro Folk-Songs,’’ sung by students of Paul Quinn and Central 
Texas Colleges. In the afternoon of the 2Ist a reception was given to the 
delegates at the residence of Dr. A. J. Armstrong. 

The meeting was well attended by visiting members and by the students 
and faculty of Baylor University. The negro folk-songs sung by the stu- 
dents of Paul Quinn College were especially enjoyed, and served to awaken an 
added interest in this rich field of folk-lore. 

_At the business meeting it was decided to meet in Austin next April. 
The following officers were elected: President, Dr. Clyde Chew Glasscock 
of Rice Institute; Vice-President, Miss Junia Osterhaut of Baylor Female 
College; Second Vice-President, Mrs. L. B. Harrison of Dallas; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Stith Thompson of the University of Texas; Counsellors, 
Dr. R. H. Griffith of the University of Texas, and Dr. A. J. Armstrong of 
Baylor University. 

The Society plans to issue a volume of papers selected from those presented 
at the last four or five meetings. The preparation of this volume is progress- 
ing under the direction of the secretary. 

STITH THOMPSON. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SECOND PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS, SECTION OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. — In accordance with the resolutions of the First Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, held in Santiago, Chili, from Dec. 25, 1908, to Jan. 5, 
1909, a Second Pan-American Scientific Congress will meet in Washington 
in December, under the auspices of the Government of the United 
States. The Congress will open on Monday, Dec. 27, 1915, and adjourn 
on Saturday, Jan. 8, 1916. The Organization officers are John Barrett, 
LL.D., Secretary-General; Glen Levin Swiggett, Ph.D., Assistant Secretary- 
General. The headquarters will be at the Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Pan-American Scientific Congress had its origin in the scientific 
congresses that had been held by the Republics of Latin America prior 
to the Congress in Santiago, and was established with the generous con- 
viction that the United States should share in their undertaking. This 
conviction was splendidly shown in the unsolicited and voluntary action of 
the First Congress in the selection of Washington as the place of meeting 
of the Second Congress, the main purpose of which will be to increase the 
exchange of knowledge, and bring about a better understanding of the ways 
in which the several Republics can work to the advancement of science, 
the increase of culture, and the promotion of trade, commerce, and mutual 
helpfulness. In view of the fact that this Second Congress is to be held 
under the auspices of the Government of the United States, it is earnestly 
hoped that our foremost scientists, learned societies, and educational 
institutions will co-operate in every way possible in order to insure the 
success of the Congress. 

The following persons will be members of the Congress: the official 
delegates of the countries represented; the representatives of the uni- 
versities, institutes, societies, and scientific bodies of the countries repre- 
sented; such persons in the countries participating in the Congress as may 
be invited by the Executive Committee, with the approval of the countries 
represented; all writers of papers. All members of the Congress shall be 
entitled to attend its sessions, to take part in the debates, and to receive a 
copy of such publications as the Executive Committee may issue. There 
will be no membership fee of any character. 

The Section of Anthropology will discuss such subjects as relate to the 
origin, development, and distribution of mankind into ethnic, social, and 
political groups. Of particular interest are the topics which refer to the 
chronology of the American race and the evolution of its culture, and the 
complex of races and nationalities now constituting the Pan-American 
populations. The Chairman of this Section is Mr. William Henry Holmes, 
Head Curator of Anthropology, United States National Museum. Dr. 
Ale’ Hrdlitka, Curator of the Division of Physical Anthropology, United 
States National Museum, is the Secretary of this Section. -In addition to 
the Chairman and the Secretary, a representative Committee has been 
placed in charge of the programme. 
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For this Section, some of the most distinguished scientists in Pan-America 
have been invited to prepare papers on the subjects described in the pre- 
liminary programme, edition of April 15, a copy of which may be obtained 
on request to the Secretary-General of the Congress. The following topic 
has been proposed by the Section for the series of Pan-American confer- 
ences: ‘‘ The desirability of uniform laws throughout the Pan-American 
countries for the protection of antiquities, the systematic promotion of 
anthropological research, and the collection and scientific treatment of 
museum materials.” 

The Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists will meet in 
Washington during the same week as the Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
and joint conferences will be held for the discussion of subjects of common 
interest to members of the two organizations. This will be especially 
advantageous, since a large number of students from all parts of America, 
as well as from the Old World, interested in these branches, will thus be 
brought together on common ground. 


SENECA TALES AND BELIEFS. — The following stories and beliefs were 
collected during a visit to the Seneca Reservation on Cattaraugus Creek, 
N.Y., in September, 1914, and are given exactly as related to me. Nos. 
1, 3, 6, 7, and 8 were told by Mrs. Crouse; Nos. 2 and 5, by Mr. Ed. Spring; 
No. 4, first and second versions, by Mrs. Harry Logan and Mr. Ben Logan 
respectively. In the native names, x has the sound of ch in German ich; 
ts, of g in German zdhlen; dj, of j in English judge. 

1. Ga-nu's-gwa. — There lived a man with his wife who went into the 
woods. He just put up a hammock for the child of two ropes, a blanket, 
and a stick on each side to stretch it out. He then went hunting. As it 
became noon, she went to gather wood for the meal. When she returned, 
she heard singing; so she proceeded slowly, and saw how Ga-nu’s-gwa was 
rocking the child and sang, ‘“‘Aowa’ ni‘ioga o’ngowaha”’ (“‘It is ever so 
good eating’’). 

The wife turned back to meet her husband, and told him that they were 
going to lose their child, that Ganu’sgwa was rocking the baby to eat it. 

He said, ‘‘Walk behind me.’’ As they walked along, he hid behind a 
tree, so that Ganu’sgwa could not see him. 

He picked up small stones and threw them over his head, so that he 
could shoot him from behind. He threw a second time: Ganu’sgwa let the 
cradle go to pick up the stone. As he bent over to pick up the stone, the 
man shot him directly through the back, he shot him with a bow and 
arrow. 

It was a ‘‘She,’”’ and looked very fiercely with her big mouth and high 
cheek-bones. 

2. How to obtain a Strong Back. —If a man wanted to get a strong 
back, he went into the woods and tried to find a black snake (sh aiiades). 
He went around her, and after a while the snake became angry and coiled 
up. He kept on walking around. The snake would rise two feet high. 
Continuing and coming nearer, the snake will jump on him, winding herself 
around him. The snake will try to look into his eyes. He holds his hands 
over his head while the snake tries to jump on him. The snake tightens 
her grip until he cannot stand it any longer. Somebody will now try to 
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stick the snake into her sides, and the snake will loosen up. He will so 
obtain a strong back. 

3. Da’tsé (a Bird). — An old woman had a hut in the woods, and a small 
grandchild. (The grandchild) was very hungry, and wanted something to 
eat; but she did not give him anything, and said to him, he should take 
his bow and go into the woods. He went out three times, and came back 
for the third time, and left again at once and could hardly walk. He came 
back and wasa bird. He flew around the house, and said, ‘‘ Axsoogi’otsai”’ 
(‘‘Do you mean that breakfast is not ready?”’) and flew back into the 
woods. This bird sings at strawberry-time. His name is Da’tsé. 

4. Djaga'o”" (First Version). — A man by the name of William Nephew 
of Cold Spring, Alleghany Reservation, met little children in the creek 
there, who kept him over night and gave him meals. Next morning they 
let him go again, and he met his parents, who told him that he was among 
the Djaga’o®. 

(Second Version).—-It was on the Cattaraugus Creek, just below 
Burning Springs, some hundred years ago, that a hunter saw several. 
He saw these ‘‘little people’”’ in the Creek. The ‘“‘little people”’ fled into 
a hole on the creek. He could not catch or kill them. This was the last 
time that the Djagé’o" were seen. 

5. How the Seneca Boys get Good Teeth.—In olden times the boys 
used to catch a green snake (ogéutsaosai’sta), and bit it with their teeth 
from one end to the other, then let the snake go again. 

6. The Thunderstorm.— A man was “giving thanks”’ to ‘‘ Haweni.io” 
for a thunderstorm, but the thunder became so loud that he dropped to the 
ground. (It was an old man from the Alleghany Reservation, and he 
probably became dizzy from too much smoking.) 

7. Hunting Frogs (in Olden Times).1 — The folks went out in the evening 
with a rod of pine-wood, and went into the water of a swamp, calling, 
‘Gulu, gulu, g6’6we!”’ 

8. A Pregnant Woman. — A woman who expects a child should for ten 
days before not comb her hair, to prevent it from getting gray. Further, 
nobody should be near her during her meals; she should have her own food, 
the rest being burnt. R. J. WEITLANER. 

509 GROVE AVENUE, 
NOBLE, JENKINTOWN, PA. 


THE WaTER-FarrigEs. — The following story was related to me by Mrs. 
Florence Nicolar Shay, daughter of Joseph Nicolar, of the Penobscot tribe 
of Indians of Old Town, Me., as told to him in 1833 by Sauk Ketch of the 
same tribe, who was an old hunter. Stories of the water-fairies had always 
been told; and the Indians believed that they existed, for their works were 
often found, but for many years no one had seen one. The story as told 
by Sauk Ketch runs in this way: 


After I, Sauk Ketch, grew too old to go off on hunts for the winter, I 
used to find some companions and hunt game nearer home. One day I 
asked Sock-beson (Neptune), an old man, to get a canoe and partner and 
go with me, as leader of the party. Neptune asked Sappeal Polesusep to 


1 This story was told to Mrs. Crouse by a nephew of Red-Jacket. 
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be in his canoe, and I took Nartarnass (Devil’s Darning-Needle) with me. 
I, being the youngest bowman of the party, was chosen cook. After three 
days we were ready; and while standing on the shore near our canoe, we 
decided on our hunting-ground at Peequartook (Inlet Stream, now Lake 
Pushaw). We were surprised, on arriving there, to find that another party 
had chosen our ground. The ice in the south end of the lake had formed a 
jam, so they had been ice-bound for four days. Meanwhile they had taken 
all the game; so I made arrangements with Neptune to go down near the 
ice-jam to wait for its breaking-up. Fortunately for us, the wind, which 
had been from the northwest, changed to the east, and finally to the south, 
moving the ice away, and giving us a clear channel to the south. After an 
early breakfast, we started for that end of the Lake, made our camp, set 
our traps, and, finding game plenty, remained there three days. Then 
Neptune decided that our next hunting-ground should be on the banks of 
Kerdeskeag (Eel River, now the Kenduskeag at Bangor). 

We started early one morning, rowing for some hours, then stopped for 
breakfast. While I was cooking it, the others went out to spot the trail 
fora carry. After a while we set out, the older men carrying the canoes, 
the younger the packs. When we reached the Kerdeskeag, we had dinner. 
On getting ready to start, Neptune wished to go down the river, but I wanted 
togoup. As we could not agree, we asked Sappeal and Nartarnass to give 
their opinions. They agreed with me; so we set off up the river, and began 
to look for chances to set our traps. The river was rocky and the banks 
high; so it was not until evening that we began to think of stopping, for 
we were near the bend of this river, where the mountains make a sort of 
bowl or lake. You look up, and you will be looking west; you look down, 
and you will be looking north. 

It now being Saturday night (kartowsanda) and late, we built our camp 
on the shore. I began to cook the supper, while Sappeal and Nartarnass 
were scraping the squaw-bush (nesspipermuque) for our pipes. When all 
was ready, I poured the contents of the kettle into a large dish (owerlardeh), 
and we sat around, each one with his spoon; for in those days the hunters 
ate from the same dish, the oldest man having the first dip (‘‘spoon,”’ 
emquem). Suddenly, while we were eating, we heard a noise or rumbling, 
like water rushing down from the mountains which surrounded us. We all 
stopped eating to listen. The noises still continued, and then at intervals 
of about two minutes we heard what seemed to be millers driving their 
dogs into the logs and throwing their bars across them, then the filing of 
saws. We heard the sails of vessels flapping, the blowing of horns and 
drums (puckjoolungun) beating; then from the south came a rolling noise 
like thunder, and also one like a whistle heard through a tunnel; besides 
these, many strange sounds (forty-two every two minutes); and it seemed 
as if each one was louder and more distinct than the others. Finally we 
returned to our supper, rekindled the fire, and the kettle was swung, but 
we could not eat. We left our supper and went out to look about us, the 
noises still continuing, but we saw nothing. We could only think of what 
happened. We lighted our pipes and sat around the fire. After a long 
silence, Sappeal said, “I think the witches (madasolunwock) are on the 
mountains;”’ Nartarnass said, also, ‘‘The Devils (marjahundoo) are on the 
mountains;”’ while I said, ‘‘We ought to look to older people to explain it.”’ 
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Then Neptune said, ‘‘ This is not a dream, for here we are talking. I have 
always heard that the waters in this region were inhabited, and I wonder 
if these noises come from them! I have always been told that in the 
beginning of time our people were promised that neither we, nor any of our 
tribes, should be killed by earthquakes, unless we did not obey the rules 
and orders of our people. The only disobedience that ever occurred was 
at the mouth of ‘Tertousaqu,’ in the country of the Montagnais, or Hudson 
Bay. The tribes of Skimmowark and Montagnais tried to appease the 
jealousy of the madasolunwock, or witches, assembled here for a battle, 
when the earth opened, and swallowed all of them but two chiefs, — one 
from each side, — who shook hands over the chasm wherein they perished; 
and, although so many years have passed since then, their cries and shrieks 
may often be heard, as they are still shut up in the earth. They are 
thought to be able to tell of things that are to come, and their cries foretell 
misfortune.” 

After quietly listening and smoking, we prepared for the night. As I 
was lying on my bed of hemlock-boughs and about to sleep, I began to hear 
the noises of the evening repeated, and fancied a voice called me to get up. 
As it was not repeated, I fell asleep. After breakfast, in the morning, we 
all of us determined to take our canoes and cross the stream toward the 
mountain whence the sounds seemed to have come. Where we crossed, 
the stream was shallow and narrow, and opposite was a low point covered 
with grass that was partly dry and beaten down. It seemed to be covered 
with tracks or footprints. We followed the tracks over the point to some 
bushes, and on to a path going up a hill to the mountain. It was well 
worn, as if many feet had passed over it. When we reached the top, the 
rocks were smooth and bare, with only a few bushes here and there. On the 
south side of the mountain we came to the edge, and found that it was a 
precipice so high that the pines below looked like the small bushes near us. 
We also saw smoke coming out toward the ledge. This puzzled us, and, 
as we did not know of any hunters being near us, we determined to go at 
once to see where it came from. Sappeal went with me. We retraced 
our steps, and soon came to a little brook, nearly dry, and saw that rocks 
and stones had been moved from it; also that many trees had been torn 
up by their roots. These, we saw, farther on, were made into a wall around 
something. On looking into this enclosure, we saw in the centre a wigwam 
made of stone, its low door facing south. As we went to its east side, we 
found a ladder leaning against the wall. It was made of a whale’s jaw- 
bones. The twelve rounds were made of the ribs of the whale. I went up 
and found a smooth, large, flat stone, in the middle of which was a hole, on 
which was a kettle. In the hole below the kettle, water was boiling, and 
the steam which came up around it hid from us what was cooking. Sappeal 
cut me a long pole with a hook on it. When I began to lift out something, 
we looked, and first saw a child’s dress, then some leggings, then a child’s 
arm, then a foot, and finally a head. We all looked at one another; and 
Neptune said, ‘‘We will go,’’ and started, but Sappeal remained with me. 
We went to the other end of the rock, where we saw twelve spoons, each 
seven feet high, piled up; twelve knives, one for each spoon; then, on the 
west of the wigwam, we saw a great pile of bones, some as if put there 
recently, and others white and bleached by the sun. We then started for 
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our camp, and found the other two men. All seemed sohered by the sights 
we had seen; but we took our supper. We heard, during the evening, the 
same noises of the night before, coming from the mountains. 

On Monday we rose early and went after our traps. When the sun was 
three hours high, we took our canoes and poled up the river. It was quite 
shallow here, and soon we came to a large sand-bed, which seemed to us to 
be covered with the tracks of the otter. Sappeal, on getting out to look 
at them, called for us to follow. On closer inspection, we saw they were 
not the tracks of the otter, but the marks of human feet, and very small, as 
if bare-footed children had been running in every direction over the sand. 
Neptune exclaimed, ‘‘ The water-fairies (Warnungmeksooark or W’nag'mes- 
wuk) are near us!’’ Then he told how he had always heard that there 
were water-fairies, and that he had always hoped to see them or their 
works, which were believed always to predict events in the world; for they 
have a knowledge of all that is to come. 

Again, moving along slowly in our canoes, we found at the next sand-bed 
that it was thrown up on the edge. When we looked, we found that a 
sort of wall had been built around it, and all about in every direction we 
saw the same footprints as on the other sand-bed. On going nearer to this 
little wall of mud or clay, we saw that it was built like a fort; and on the 
inside, pointing to the south, were small guns or cannons made of clay. 
We turned to Neptune to explain it: he only remained silent. Against 
his wishes, I took one of the guns, promising, however, to keep it carefully, 
and to return it to the water-fairies if I ever saw one of them. 

Fearing some evil would befall us for what I had done, Neptune proposed 
that we leave the place at once. This we started to do, but discovered near 
us, in another direction, a sand-bed laid out with lines going across it, which, 
on looking nearer, seemed to be like a village with walls going across it. 
In the middle stood a wigwam about the size of a common flour-barrel, it 
was like a house, and near it stood what was like a stable. No glass was in 
the windows, and no door in the doorway. We found that it was all built 
of clay. When we looked into the stable, we saw three stalls; and in each 
stall was a horse. The first horse was lying down, the second horse was 
standing up eating, while the third horse turned his head toward us. All 
these were in clay. We were more surprised when we looked at the house. 
It had three rooms. In one room was a large fireplace in which a kettle 
was hanging on aniron bar. Beside the fireplace stood a woman in a long 
dress and ruffled cap. In anotherroom a table was spread with plates and 
cups; and in the third was a long board table, behind which sat a fat man 
smoking his pipe. On some shelves behind him were rows of bottles. All 
this was of clay. In front of the house, in the sand, stood a high pole 
which, halfway up, had a piece of cedar-wood stuck in it horizontally. On 
this was hanging a square piece of clay, upon which we saw something 
written, but all the characters we could not make out. It seemed a strange 
language; but we saw ‘‘ Nasta-ee-oo- (same here), Asta-ee-oo- (some here).”’ 

After a while we determined to go on and find a camp. We entered our 
canoes and began to pole along the stream, not wishing to camp so near 
these strange things, when suddenly, in turning a bend of the river, we saw 
in front of us a sand-bed covered with a crowd of little people who were 
running over it in every direction. I dropped down at once, and cautioned 
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the others to be quiet. We shoved our canoes to shore; and when within 
half a stone’s throw away, we could see them wrestling, jumping, and 
playing. There seemed to be a sentinel or captain standing in the middle 
of the little crowd, who, espying us, shouted, ‘“‘ Marjahundoo!”’ [the Devil]. 
I thought he might mean Martarnass (the Devil’s Darning-Needle). Shout- 
ing this, he started to run for the water’s edge. Here he gave a leap, and 
shouted, ‘‘ Next Monday past noon one notch” (one o’clock). This gave 
the alarm, when all the little people began to run to the water, where, as 
soon as they touched, they sank into it; and, although we ran after them, 
we could not reach them. Ina very short time they had all disappeared. 
Wondering what the words of the leader meant, we concluded, as we sat 
around after dinner smoking our pipes, to make our camp, and to hunt 
near here until the next Monday; for I was determined to try to catch one 
of these little folks, and I began to make my plans. I searched about until 
I found a dry stalk of milkweed, and then, taking Sappeal with me to the 
island of sand where we saw the little people, I made him bury me, I putting 
the milkweed-stalk into my mouth (it having no pith), and having it come 
just above the sand.!_- When Sappeal had buried me, he was to step on me 
and step away, and I was to spring up quickly to see if I could catch him. 
Finding I could easily do so, and everything being ready, I waited for Mon- 
day to come. 

In order to find out at what time the little man had shouted to us, we 
made a thin piece of board, like a shingle, and stuck a knife in the centre of 
it. When the sun was highest, we made a notch in the upper edge, and 
then cut three notches on each side of this, making seven notches all around 
it. This is done in case there be a cloudy day. By sticking the knife in the 
smooth shingle, it will leave a shadow on the shingle, no matter how dark 
the day may be. 

On Monday at noon, having eaten our dinner, we got our canoe ready to 
start, as the order was ‘‘one notch past noon.’’ Our weapons we left 
behind. Neptune was to land us, and then keep with the canoe. Sappeal 
and Nartarnass were to hide, and at a signal from me were to wade across 
the stream. I was soon buried in the sand, with the stalk of milkweed in 
my mouth. Nartarnass and Sappeal went off. I heard the sound of their 
footsteps on the sand, and then I thought I heard the crickets begin to sing. 
Soon my arms began to feel strange, and I thought the others had gone 
away. Then I began to feel sleepy. When I was almost overcome by this, 
and thought I should perhaps die, I felt above me a sort of movement in the 
sand, as if some one were stepping lightly over me, and something seemed 
to drop heavily near my arm. At this I jumped up quickly and grasped 
what was near me. I found I was holding two small creatures. I called 
to my companions; and, although they ran quickly to the place and could 
see the little people running, the latter had disappeared in the water before 
they could be reached. Seeing what I held in my hands, my companions 
became frightened, and fell on the sand. Meanwhile I was holding the 
little creatures, who tried to get away from me and cover their faces with 
the sand. One of them begged me not to look at them. This I promised, 
but asked them to tell me where they came from, if they did which, I would 
let them go. After a moment one said, “If you will release me, I will tell 


1 See W. H. Mechling, Malecite Tales (Memoir 49, Geological Survey of Canada, p. 55). 
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you.” When he turned to me, I saw that he had the most beautiful fine 
long hair; but his face was narrow, with so long a chin that it rested on his 
breast. His nose was so big and broad that you could see it on each side of 
his head when his back was toward you. His eyes were very narrow up 
and down; and his mouth was the shape of a sharp A, the point running up 
under his nose. He wore no clothing, and began to speak as soon as he 
was on his feet, saying, ‘‘To-day I cannot tell about our people, 
but next Sunday morning at the first notch (nine o’clock) we will meet you 
at the Lake, half a day’s journey from here. In this lake you will see three 
islands, — one wooded, one partly wooded, and the third all rock. Go near 
to them, but do not land. Keep in your canoes until you see me.” After 
this we released both of the little men, who ran quickly to the water’s edge, 
and, jumping in, disappeared in the ripples. 

We had all become eager now to learn more of this race of little men. 
While camping and waiting for Sunday to come, we explored the country, 
and found the Lake and its three islands as had been foretold us. 

On Sunday we started early for the place, and waited quietly for the 
appointed time. Suddenly we saw a strange motion in the water, near one 
of the islands; and we heard strange noises like the puffing of a whale, 
but fancied it was made by the ducks and loons flying about. Presently 
we saw crowds of little people hurrying and running on the shore, all keeping 
their faces from us, but we did not move. At length we saw one step out 
from the rest, and, going on to a rock, turn and face us. Then he beckoned 
to us, and we moved toward the shore. We saw something ahead of us 
that we could not understand. We went nearer, and saw that it was a 
large man lying on his back on the rock, asleep, and the noise we had heard 
was his snoring. I began to move the canoe around to the end of the 
rock where his head was resting, but the little man motioned me back. We 
then landed from our canoes; and going near to the leader, who had 
beckoned for us, we saw before us, on the rock, a huge man. His gray hair 
was long and in ringlets. His neck was as large asa barrel. His feet were 
large, and he had on a strange sort of dress. On his feet were black shining 
moccasins with silver clasps. He had close-fitting leggings. His coat was 
olive-green outside, and bright blue and red inside. He had on an under- 
coat of bright red which covered his body. It was opened at the neck, and 
his long curls lay loose on the rocks. As his mouth was open, I saw he 
had two large teeth only, on his upper jaw, one of which was broken off. 

The leader now beckoned for us to come to him, and we then noticed 
that all the little men were carrying in their hands small ladders, rakes, 
basswood-cloth, and buckets. The leader then said, ‘‘ We belong to a race 
of little folks, but this (pointing to the sleeping man) is our king. There 
are twelve of them in the world. They can go through the air from place 
to place as easily as you walk or paddle your canoe. They live in the water 
or on the land. When children fall into the water and no one tries to save 
them, they catch them and take them to a place of safety. Once a year all 
the twelve kings meet to hold a council, east of here a half-day’s journey, 
when they cook these children in a great kettle and eat them. They are 
called ‘‘ water-kings or spirits’’ ( Nodumkenwaite), and we are called ‘“ water- 
fairies’ (Warnungmeksooark). Now we are twelve tribes, and each tribe 
has a ruler. We are scattered over the earth. They say that when the 
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earth was divided, there were twelve tribes and a half, and the half having 
transgressed the laws was lost. We believe you belong to these people, for 
they have no real king. The earth is your mother, and you are born and 
die; but the water is our mother, and we live with her always. During 
seven months of the year we are allowed to come on the earth twice a 
week, for one notch at a time. One day we have our sports, and Sunday 
we pay tribute to our king for his protection. We havelong wanted to have 
you see us and our works, which, if you understand them, will show you 
many things that are to come, and brought about by whom we do not know. 
This is the first time any of our tribe was ever caught by your people, but 
those of other tribes have been. Fortunately you released us when we 
asked, or our king would have had his revenge and you would have been 
killed. But now we ask you, after we have showed you how we spend this 
notch in caring for our king, to go your way.” 

He gave the signal, and immediately all the little people began to work. 
Some ran with their ladders and placed them up against the large man to 
climb up on him; others ran to get their buckets filled with water, and then 
ran up the ladders and began to wash the face of the king; others took their 
rakes and combed out his hair; some took off his shoes, which were so 
large that they got into them to brush the dust out of them. We watched 
for some time, then the leader came and motioned for us to go away. We 
all turned in silence and went back to our canoe. We never again saw them; 
but stories tell us many times that strange works have been seen which are 
said to have been done by the water-fairies (Warnungmeksooark). 

HARLEY STAMP. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK-DANCE SOCIETY AND ITS WorRK. — Professor Cecil 
J. Sharp, Honorary Director of the English Folk-Dance Society, has been 
passing several months in America. He has come to this country to super- 
intend the incidental dances in Mr. Granville Barker’s production of 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” at Wallack’s Theatre, New York. He has 
taken occasion to visit other cities, including Boston and Pittsburgh, 
where he has lectured on English folk-song and folk-dancing, and has 
given instruction in the latter, with the skillful assistance of Miss Kay. 

Folk-dancing easily proves itself of esthetic worth, but it has been found 
of great service in the work of ‘‘social betterment.’’ Many ‘“ Branches” 
have been established in England, and it is not impossible that similar 
organizations may be attempted in America. 

Mr. Sharp’s great title to our gratitude lies in the results of his persevering 
effort, whereby he has been able to ‘‘unearth’’ many folk-dances and melo- 
dies of very ancient origin, or on the ground where they have of them- 
selves persisted. Beyond this original research, he has the acumen of the 
scholar in publication, and the enthusiasm of the teacher in instruction. 

Director of the ‘Summer School” at Stratford-on-Avon, he ‘gives 
students a practical and theoretical knowledge of English folk songs and 
dances, which will enable them to qualify as teachers or performers in these 
subjects.” ‘“‘The English Folk-Dance Society’s Journal,’ of which the 
initial number was recently issued, gives an encouraging suggestion, in 
words and music, of what is going on and what maybe done. The publica- 
tion address is 73, Avenue Chambers, London, W.C. 
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For two seasons classes in Boston, Cambridge, and Lincoln, Mass., and 
in Chocorua, N.H., have been practising Country, Sword, and Morris 
dancing, getting as near to the spirit and exercise of bygone centuries as 
the age and disposition of the participants permitted. Mr. Claude Wright 
of the Stratford School has been the instructor, and demonstrations in 
public have been given. A performance in presence of the Boston and 
Cambridge Branches of the American Folk-Lore Society was held last May 
in the open. 

The enthusiasm and increasing skill of those who have tried this dancing 
are contagious. The Secretary of the General Society, himself an ardent 
devotee, will gladly give any details or encouragement in his power. 


CHARLES PEABODY. 





